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A GOVERNED WORLD 


The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the 


following principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. 


It may be said that these principles and 


proposals have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I, THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right to 
the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of In- 
dependence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the en- 
joyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Decla- 
ration of Independence of the United States and the universal] 
practice of the American Republics, nations or governments 
are regarded as created by the people, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, and are instituted 
among men to promote their safety and happiness and to 
secure to the people the enjoyment of their fundamental 
rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with 
another, just as they have been applied in the relations of 
the citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of 
nations; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the rignt 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence; the right of independence and the freedom to Je- 
velop itself without interference or control from other 
nations; the right of equality in law and before law; the 
right to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive 
jurisdiction therein, and the right to the observance of these 
fundamental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civilized 
nations, it should therefore be universally maintained by the 
nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
agnuinst innocent and unoffending States. 

Il. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or contro] from 

other States. provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

Ill. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declar’- 
tion of Independence of the United States. “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them.” 

1V. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found 
therein. 





V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations is 
entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision of 
all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all] questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall particl- 
pate. 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 

8. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only international- 
ized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a pre 
ponderating part. 

4. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Instt- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss. and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition for the settlement of disputes of a non-justicl- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1908, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the con- 
tracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes—that Is 
to say, their differences involving law or equity—to a per- 


“manent court of this union, whose decisions will bind not 


only the litigating nations. but also all parties to its creation 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, ff 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effective, 
in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, “a 
decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 
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WIN AND END THE WAR 


Hs is no time for darkening counsel by words. 

Since it is true that in time of irreconcilable 
conflict in welfares the lesser must succumb to the 
greater ; since it is true that we are now faced with an 
irreconcilable conflict between the will to might of 
the German Government and the will to right of the 
United States; since we believe it to be true that 
there is therefore an irreconcilable conflict between 
the welfare of kings and the welfare of peoples; since 
it is true, as we believe, that a triumphant Germany 
would now destroy every hope we have for a world 
governed by justice, and that what we mean by 
civilization is therefore hanging at this hour in the 
balance; since it is true that our country is, by the 
vote of our representatives duly elected, at war with 
the Imperial German Government that that civiliza- 
tion may be; since it is true that our boys are now by 
the thousands on the firing lines of France and that 
they are already dying there for us; since it is true 
that our lawfully created representatives are, at our 
bidding, bending every effort to bring the German 
Government to terms and to end the destruction; 
since these things are true, terribly true, this cer- 
tainly is no time for a loyalty of squinting construc- 
tions, or for behavior of a doubtful sort on the part 
of any one within the United States. Now of all 
times in our history is the time for confining our- 
selves “within the modest limits of order.” 

We must believe in law. Without law there is 
chaos. Law is the instrument by which the majority, 
individually weak and right minded, control the few 
individually aggressive and criminal. Where there 
is no law, might and cunning prevail. Laws are rules 
of conduct which we are all morally bound to obey. 
If we will to live within the United States we by 
that act tacitly agree to obey the laws of the United 
States. 

If we give “aid and comfort” to Germany in 
these times, we disobey the most fundamental] law of 
our land. When our chosen leaders are, in accord- 
ance with the law, bending every effort to bring the 
German Government to terms, for any of us to harass 
these our representatives in authority is to stir up the 
dust, befog the issues, prolong the horror, give en- 


couragement to Germany, do violence to law, and toy 
with treason. 

We state these elementary principles here, not be- 
cause we are interested in principles merely, but be- 
cause many radical persons, commonly called “paci- 
fists,” ignore these principles to the embarrassing 
detriment of the very thing they and we believe in 
and would advance. The so-called People’s Council 
is made up largely of just such deluded persons. 
What has been known for a time as the American 
Union Against Militarism has, we are informed, 
changed iis name to “American Union for a Demo- 
cratic Peace,” and its members are now evidently 
applying essentially the same obscurantist and dis- 
turbing methods as the People’s Council. These per- 
fectly sincere “radicals” are raising the dust, getting 
nowhere, bringing upon themselves the contempt of 
healthy-minded men, and by their stupid proceedings 
rendering a serious injury to the cause of interna- 
tional peace. For any body of intelligent persons to 
organize themselves and to say as a body at this time, 
“We are utterly opposed to the extension of militarism 
in this country,” would be laughable were it not so 
counter to the law as it is, treasonable in substance 
and tragical. The job of the hour has nothing to do 
with “annexations,” “indemnities,” “economic re- 
prisals,” unofficial “German peace proposals.” To 
blur our thinking with such matters at this time is 
to distort our perspective, to give comfort to our 
enemies, and to prolong the war. ~The supreme duty 
of every man, woman, and child in America today 
is, avoiding panics and hatreds of persons, to re- 
member the ghastly offences of a might-worshiping 
aggressor, and to bend every possible effort to win 
and to end this war.\ 

(When they ask us of this Society, as frequently 
they do, how we can “support war with one hand and 
peace with the other,” we reply by pointing to our 
well-nigh hundred years of consistent effort in be- 
half of a reign of law. We cannot now turn against 
the only law we have left. We must and will support 
the only machinery we have for the maintenance of 
that law, namely, the United States Government) 
If some member of the People’s Council pathetically 
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asks us, as one recently did, “Who, then, is to rep- 
resent the people?” our reply must be that we can 
recognize but one “representative of the people” 
today, and that is not the People’s Council, but the 
Government duly elected and sworn to do precisely 
that thing. 

At eighteen minutes past one o’clock, Friday, 
April 6, 1917, something happened in the world. 
On that day and hour the President of the United 
States signed a resolution which had been passed 
by both houses of the Congress, a resolution which 
officially declared the state of war which had been 
thrust upon this country. This momentous act 
altered completely the bases upon which we fash- 
ioned our daily behavior prior to that action. It 
seems difficult for many to grasp this fact, but it 
is a fact which must be grasped. With the situation 
as it is, there can be no governed world of the kind 
that rational men would have. Judicial processes are 
at the time internationally impossible. The methods 
of peaceable settlement must wait, because there in 
the way of these things stands the Imperial German 
Government. To go back now would be disastrous. 
/The only way to the attainment of our aims is for- 
ward. Law, justice, common sense, the world peace 
we purpose to establish, all call now for a perfect 
unity of opinion and purpose, a call which should 
and must be heard by us all, whether we are mem- 
bers of this or that “group” or of no group at all. 
The clarion, unmistakable call to us all is, that we 
must now end this war by winning it. 





CONFLICTS IN WELFARES 


ssuUMING that irreconcilable conflicts in welfares 

do arise, what is to be done when one is at hand? 
In the preceding editorial we begin with the statement 
that in such a case the lower must succumb to the higher. 
Is this statement justified ? 

Surely great irreconcilable conflicts have arisen, such 
as between the Greeks and the Persians, for example, in 
490 B. C., when, it is generally agreed, the victory of 
Miltiades over ten times his forces on the field of Mara- 
thon—not a very bloody affair—caused night to settle 
upon the tyranny of Hippias and upon eastern bar- 
barism generally. Historians agree that this battle of 
Marathon, with its victory for the Athenians, enforced 
justice and advanced civilization. An irreconcilable 
conflict in welfares had arisen. ‘The greater of the 
two welfares prevailed, and right was advanced. 

In after years, when Greece became proud and in- 
tolerant, she in turn was sacrificed at Syracuse, 413 
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B. C. Again there was, we believe, a happy result, for 
Rome was thus left to conquer Carthage, and in time 
the law and the language of the Latins became pre- 
dominant among the Spanish, French, Italian, and the 
English-speaking races. Once again, it is argued, justice 
was enforced and civilization advanced by war. 

It was so, we are led to believe, when Attila, King 
of the Huns, called appropriately the “Scourge of God,” 
headed the wild barbarism of an infinite past and came 
into irreconcilable conflict with the West. Attila is 
but a memory, a departed nightmare, for the bloody 
fields near Chalons checked in 451 the advance of this 
“Sword of Mars” and rebuked forever the ruthless 
adulation of might. Liberty of conscience became a 
fairer thing because of the defeat of the Armada in 
England’s Narrow Seas. The defeat of Alva’s infantry, 
when the redeeming waters of the North Sea flooded 
the tulip gardens of Holland, paved the way for Dutch 
and American liberty. The defeat of Georgian prin- 
ciples at Saratoga and Yorktown promoted faith in the 
equality of States. So with Runnymede, Hastings. 
Valmy, Manila, Marne, Verdun—each reveals more 
clearly some error or depotism. From out them we 
hear the echoes of carnage, the moans of countless 
dying, the maniacal shouts of diminishing hordes; but 
from out this blackness we think we see a light, from 
this chaos glimpses of a hope in an endless progress. 
There have been irreconcilable conflicts in welfares, the 
lesser have succumbed to the greater, and humanity 
has crept, we still believe, a little higher. 

So long as men are limited in conception and vision, 
just so long conflicts in welfares will now and then 
arise, and the conflicts will be irreconcilable in pro- 
portion as our conception and vision are limited. In case 
of an irreconcilable conflict between two welfares, one or 
the other must succumb. The question, therefore, be- 
comes, Which one? Unless we are willing to grant that 
the world is irretrievably headed for hell, there can 
be but one answer, and that answer is that the lesser 
and lower must succumb to the greater and higher. 
When all progress and happiness and life depend upon 
justice, and justice is attacked, no maudlin sentimen- 
tality should be permitted to perpetuate injustice at the 
expense of justice. In the case of an irreconcilable con- 
flict between welfares, therefore, the maxim must be 
that the lesser and lower must succumb to the greater 
and higher. 

- The application of all this ought not to be difficult 
for intelligent Americans to make “in this day of high 
resolution, when every principle we hold dearest is to be 
vindicated and made secure for the salvation of the na- 
tions.” 














MELIORISM AND PROGRESS 
Spon are three well-defined attitudes possible to- 


ward the problems of this war. One extreme at- 
titude is common to the state of mind peculiar to the 
child and the savage—non-reflective and tantalizingly 
contented. In some respects interesting enough and 
naive, it is purely passive, and based upon a content- 
ment which is not really contentment at all. For it 
feeds on inaction, ends in stagnation, and brings new 
brands of discontent, at least for the rest of us. Those 
who represent this caste of mind we call “optimists,” 
and the outstanding fact about them is that they smile 
and get nowhere. 

Over against the optimist is the pessimist, reflective, 
perhaps; hopeless, cold, hollow, and still passive. He 
cannot see that there is something to be done just now; 
that it can be done, and that it is worth while to hold 
this up as a thing to be believed in and done. If he 
has ever had the milk of the forward look, the milk has 
soured and turned to whey. He frowns and sits. 

In our national and international perplexities at pres- 
ent, it will not do for us simply to jest at them with 
Democritus, or simply to weep over them with Heracli- 
tus, dumbly waiting for heaven or hell. Nature is 
neither our special friend nor our special foe. Nature 
is law. And the only contact we have with her at 
present—the only law we have to work with—is the law 
of the United States. We can and must act through 
this law, for this law is the steam in the control of the 
engineers, and we are the engineers. It is our duty to 
make use of this source of power as effectively and nobly 
as possible. 

George Eliot, Herbert Spencer, Lester Ward and others 
have called this creative attitude of mind, this mean 
between optimism and pessimism, “Meliorism.” Dr. 
Ward says: “Optimism may be said to be the thesis, 
pessimism the antithesis, and meliorism the synthesis 
of man’s relation to the universe. The optimist says, 
‘Do nothing, because there is nothing necessary to be 
done.’ The pessimist says, “Do nothing, because there 
is nothing can be done.’ The meliorist says, ‘Do some- 
thing, because there is much to do and it can be done.’ ” 

We, faced with the job now before us, must be 
meliorists. We must all do everything possible to bring 
our Government safely through this trouble we are in. 
In the process we may continue our efforts to promote 
scientific investigations and studies of the causes of this 
war and of the practical methods of preventing another. 
We may continue to “do our bit” toward preparing more 
firmly the foundations of an effective international law, 
and to educate public opinion about such matters. We 
believe it more necessary than ever that we should be- 
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lieve in and keep before us the high principles of inter- 
national right, the principles for which we are laying 
down the lives of our sons; indeed, that this duty has 
been imposed upon us, both by the President and the 
United States and by the logic of events. This war 
must mean that we the more firmly resolve that the 
principles of international justice among civilized na- 
tions shall not perish from the earth. The stern fact 
is that until Germany recants we must fight. If we 
keep our eyes upon the judicial settlement of inter- 
national disputes as our goal, not as optimists, not as 
pessimists, but as practical men clear of vision and set 
of purpose, we shall not be doing an injury to our cause, 
to our Government, or to the things for which it stands ; 
we shall, on the contrary, make our sacrifices seem 
worth while, the victory easier, and the world yet a 
place for rational men. 





THE JAPANESE MONROE DOCTRINE 


INGOES in Japan have advocated loudly a “Monroe 
J Doctrine” for that country which, even by the most 
severe critics of our own country, cannot justly be com- 
pared to the Monroe Doctrine of the United States. It 
is intended to signify, under whatever smiling words it 
is masked, a “Hands Off China!” of the most sinister 
variety. In effect it parodies grimly the phrase “Amer- 
ica for Americans” in the form of “China for the Japa- 
nese.” But that this policy is that of the saner and 
dominating forces in Japan is evidently not true. Of 
this the agreement reached between Secretary Lansing 
and Viscount Kikujiro Ishii is ample assurance, but 
even if that were lacking it would be difficult to assume 
that so shrewd and clear-sighted a people as the Japa- 
nese could, as a nation, deliberately follow a policy that, 
as in the case of Germany, has the hearty condemnation 
of practically all but four of the nations of the earth. 

As indicated in the words of Secretary Lansing, no 
nation would more quickly welcome a true “Monroe 
Doctrine” adopted by Japan for the development and 
protection of China than would ours. As long as Japan, 
with no ulterior purpose, desires simply to warn the 
other nations of the world that Japan will tolerate no 
territorial exploitation of any part of the Chinese Re- 
public by a European power, observing herself scrup- 
ulously the implied reciprocal duty of withholding her 
own grasp from Chinese soil and her own domination 
from the Chinese people, she will find a staunch friend 
and supporter in the United States. Meanwhile, if the 
agreement regarding China compounded by our State 
Department and the Japanese Special Mission is any- 
thing more than a scrap of paper, it is a document by 
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which the future action of either party in China may 
be judged and to the terms of which either nation may 
be held accountable by the other and by all other nations 
whose concerns are affected. I1t is well, therefore, to 
study the provisions of this agreement and to keep them 
in mind when alarmists on either side of the Pacific 
raise their voices. 

First, it is recognized that Japan has “special in- 
terests” in China, and rightfully so, but neither do these 
special interests give Japan the right to interfere with 
the trade of other nations, nor do they permit Japan 
herself to infringe upon either the independence of the 
Chinese people or the integrity of their territorial pos- 
sessions. It is further specifically declared that no 
nation—Japan, the United States, or any other—can, 
with the good will of either of the two parties to the 
agreement, acquire any rights or privileges prejudicial 
to Chinese freedom, either of the Government or of 
territory, “or that would deny to the subjects or citizens 
of any country the full enjoyment of equal opportunity 
in the commerce and industry of China.” 

This is the “Open Door” as before, with one thing 
added, and doubtless a most necessary thing at this time. 
At the two sides of the portal of freedom of opportunity 
for trade in China stand two watchmen, Japan and the 
United States, whose privilege and duty it is to see that 
the hospitality thus offered is not abused. When the 
second youngest republic of the world shall have reached 
man’s estate, it will perform that office for itself. Until 
then it is surely not unfitting that its greatest fellow- 
democracy and its nearest neighbor nation shall com- 
bine in its protection, especially as each separately and 
both conjointly are peculiarly fitted for that office. 

It has been said, and will again be said, that in the 
Lansing-Ishii agreement are the seeds of infinite mis- 
understandings of Japan’s actions in China in the 
future. But these seeds were there before, carefully 
fenced from molestation by the fact that the United 
States and Japan had never come to any open under- 
standing concerning Chinese operations. Now that 
fence is down. The seeds may sprout, but with the issue 
definitely joined between the two countries, they may 
also, by fair and judicious interpretation of the agree- 
ment already entered into, be uprooted and destroyed. 
Much more depends, perhaps, upon the future interpre- 
tation of the agreement than upon the fact of agreement. 
We should not blind ourselves to the fact that the work 
is not yet finished, but should, on the contrary, realize 
that this is but the first step in an adequate and just 
disposal of Far Eastern problems. For future steps to 
lead to peace they have only to follow the direction of 
free and open co-operation and reciprocal compromise 
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indicated in this first venture. What has been done can 
be done again, and this is the hopeful interpretation of 
the agreement with Japan. 





THE COURSE OF THE STORM 


i more violent the storm the sooner it is over” 
was the saying of a certain Stoic philosopher 
named Seneca, who pursued his studies of the weather at 
the very beginning of the Christian Era. No one will 
deny that the storm now upon the world is raging 
fiercely, and that it is increasing; that men and wealth 
and ideals are buffeted by the winds, and that we are 
concerned to know the course of the storm. 

The situation seems darker to some than to others. 
One writer assures us that our Victorian worship of a 
“secular deity of progress” was all a fatuous mistake. 
He assures us that the rising tides of the new age have 
“swept away nearly all the Victorians,” with all their 
faiths in an “inevitable progress.” The storm is up- 
setting our writers. It is upsetting others. Our mar- 
iners of State do not escape. The conditions in Russia, 
in Italy, and in the chancellories everywhere, indicate 
still thicker weather ahead. 

From our point of view, the most threatening aspect 
of the storm is the darkness, by which we mean the 
things we do not know. We do not know where the 
dangerous rocks are, and, which is worse, we do not 
seem to know where they are not. We have already had 
our attention called more than once to “false dawns” 
and camouflage rainbows, but in the main we are still 
quite in the dark. 

For example, we are far from clear about the con- 
ditions in Germany. Under date of November 5th, 
Berlin informed us through the Associated Press, by 
way of London, that the leader of the Centrist party, 
Mathias Erzberger, had said in an interview that, “While 
the troops of the Central Allies were forcing their way 
across ‘l'agliamento, Germany at home quietly crossed 
the political Rubicon, and in the space of five days 
changed from an autocracy into a democracy.” He went 
on to say that “This has been the most momentous week 
since the founding of the empire. Its achievement rep- 
resents a permanent political gain for the German 
people.” . . . “In view of the July and October 
happenings, the majority leaders were convinced of the 
hopelessness of permitting the old system to prevail. 


- Through the Chief of the Civil Cabinet they imparted 


their convictions to the Crown, urging the imperative 
need of a co-ordinate, cohesive governmental policy in 
foreign and domestic issues and harmonious govern- 
mental collaboration with the Reichstag, during the war 
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at least.” He said that Foreign Minister von Kuhl- 
mann had participated in the conferences and urged 
on the Crown the need of instituting a parliamentary 
procedure; that such was the only solution of the crisis, 
“because of the unfavorable impression that would be 
made abroad if the current attempt failed to succeed.” 
We were told that Dr. von Kuhlmann was desirious that 
the outside world should know that “a new political era 
has set in in Germany.” We were given to understand 
by this interesting leader of the Centrum that the ma- 
jority leaders and the new Chancellor von Hertling were 
in complete harmony upon these issues, 

So far as we are able to discover, the American press 
has not commented upon these statements. Lacking of- 
ficial backing, they may not be significant. Are we or 
are we not warranted in believing that-there is a dispo- 
sition on the part of an influential portion of the Ger- 
man Government to meet the terms set forth by Presi- 
dent Wilson in his reply to the Pope? It is unfortunate 
for our steersmen that the charts do not reveal the facts 
here. 

Sometimes we seem warranted in the belief that flick- 
ering lights of constitutional reforms are discernable 
along the shores of Germany. We do not believe that 
Dr. Kuno Francke, writing recently for Harpers, is 
justified in the assumption that the American Govern- 
ment wishes to interfere with these reforms, to inter- 
fere with German leadership that supports the socialized 
popular activities of Germany, or to overthrow the Ger- 
man “rule of experts supervised by popular assemblies.” 
Surely we of America will not object to the German 
policy of subordinating individual happiness to common 
tasks, so long as those tasks do not interfere with the 
common tasks of the rest of us. Dr. Francke seems to 
grant that there must be a sweeping away of caste mo- 
nopolies within the German States, an enlargement of 
the sphere of parliamentary influence, and a liberaliza- 
tion of the authority of the expert functionary. But 
these things are far from repugnant to America. Most 
of us would be willing to go further and grant, with 
Dr. Francke, that if Germany is defeated, as she must 
be, she will be victorious in the sense that the rest of us 
will be forced to adopt many of her methods of socialized 
work. But all this is more academic than helpful as 
we strive just now to see our course, 

We are quite in the dark about the precise nature of 
the ultimate victory we are destined to win in our con- 
flict with the Imperial German Government. Evidently 
the Allies mean a military victory, which we interpret 
to mean an official statement by the German people that 
they have fought long enough and that they wish to 
come to terms. Lacking this, the storm will continue 
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to increase; of this we feel sure. In the language of 
President Wilson, the policy of the United States is “to 
bring the German Government to terms and end the 
war.” Here in ten words is the job set before us. We 
are going about the business, and we are hastening in 
the going. But Germany defeated as France was in ’71 
may easily mean another era of “revenge,” this time east 
of the Rhine, with its additional preparations for another 
and a more horrible war. Just how we are to handle this 
situation is not yet clear, and so the storm goes on and 
the darkness deepens. 

With the intelligence at our command, perhaps the 
most comforting thought is that since the storm, already 
great, is increasing, we may take some hope from 
Seneca’s casual observation. 





JOHN WATSON FOSTER 


oHN Watson Foster, Secretary of State under Pres- 
J iaent Harrison, for many years a life member and 
Vice-President of the American Peace Society, died at 
his home in Washington Thursday, November 15, 1917. 
The funeral services were held at the Church of the Cove- 
nant, Washington, Friday, after which the body was 
taken to Evansville, Indiana, the former home of the 
venerable diplomat, where interment took place the fol- 
lowing Sunday. 

Mr. Foster, father-in-law of Secretary of State Lan- 
sing, was for many years the dean of America’s diplo- 
matic corps. At the beginning of the Civil War he 
was practicing law in Evansville. He entered the Union 
Army in 1861 as major of the Twenty-fifth Indiana 
Volunteers. He was promoted to lieutenant-colonel at 
Fort Donaldson, and to colonel at Shiloh. He served 
as Minister to Mexico, 1873-80; to Russia, 1880-1; to 
Spain, 1883-5, and, upon the invitation of the Emperor 
of China, he participated in the peace negotiations with 
Japan, 1897, and represented China in the Second Hague 
Conference, 1907. Among his well-known works are: 
“A Century of American Diplomacy,” “American Diplo- 
macy in the Orient,” “Arbitration and the Hague Court,” 
“The Practice of Diplomacy”; and “Diplomatic Mem- 
oirs” (two volumes). 

Mr. Foster’s services to the American Peace Society 
were more than perfunctory. His advice was often 
sought, and his services were freely given, sometimes as 
member of the nominating committee, sometimes as the 
author of a contributed article to this magazine—in 
whatever capacity always helpfully and constructively. 
In the death of John Watson Foster the American Peace 
Society has lost a most valued friend and cherished 
councillor. 





To 











EDITORIAL NOTES 


According to section 3, article III, 
of the Constitution of the United 
States, “Treason against the United 
States shall consist only in levying war against them, 
or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and 
comfort.” 

In his address to Congress of April 2, 1917, Presi- 
dent Wilson made clear the distinction between friend 
and foe, ally and enemy. He said: “Our object now 
is to vindicate the principles of peace and justice in the 
life of the world as against selfish and autocratic power 
and to set up amongst the really free and self-governed 
peoples of the world such a concert of purpose and of 
action as will henceforth ensure the observance of those 
principles.” 

Loyal citizens of this country, then, are those who 
are vindicating the principles of peace and justice and 
helping to set up a concert of purpose and of action as 
will henceforth ensure the observance of those principles. 
Our enemies are the proponents of selfish and autocratic 
power and the foes of the principles of peace and justice 
as governing the life of the world. There would seem 
to be no possible misunderstanding of this matter. It 
would seem possible to recognize, according to this defi- 
nition, our true enemies, and those who support them, 
whether they are in our midst or within the confines of 
the Central Powers. 

The horse-whipping of Rev. Herbert S. Bigelow by a 
gang of masked men is a case in point. We are not 
in position to argue in defense of Dr. Bigelow, lacking 
the necessary facts. For the sake of the argument that 
we do make, we are willing to grant, if desired, that 
his utterances, which are claimed to be the provocation 
of this exhibition of selfish and autocratic power and 
the subversion of the principles of peace and justice, 
were treasonable. Whatever Dr. Bigelow may be or 
may not be, the important point is, that men who take 
the law into their own hands, who arbitrarily violate the 
provision of the Constitution of the United States for 
trial and punishment of those guilty of “capital or other- 
wise infamous crime,” who make that very democracy 
for which we fight today a byword and a laughing stock, 
who in such ways mock justice and enthrone lawless- 
ness, are, at this time and in the light of our President’s 
statement of our purposes, traitors against the United 
States, its people and its Government. They are guilty 
of adherence to our definitely stated enemies, and in 
that sense are guilty of giving them aid and comfort. 

We believe that this statement would be corroborated 
by any impartial court of law and a verdict rendered 
accordingly under the interpretation of treason as defined 


Traitors and 
Treason. 
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in the Constitution. Ignorant men may have believed 
that in joining the band of traitors who attacked Dr. 
Bigelow they were “doing their bit.” It would be well, 
not in rhetorical figures of speech, but in downright 
language and practical action of law, that they should 
be shown their mistake—shown that “the bit” that they 
did in the Kentucky woods across the river from Cin- 
cinnati was done for our enemies’ benefit; that it was 
unmistakable treason, and punishable as such. 





The Rose and 
the Pole-cat. 


We uttered last month a sincere, if 
quiet, plea for a concert of minds on 
the problem of finding a more truly 
representative name for the members of this Society 
and those who are in harmony with them than the name 
“pacifist,” or its somewhat more etymologically righteous 
variant “pacificist.” Much advice upon this matter that 
would without doubt be instructive, enheartening and 
inspiring has so far been withheld by our readers. If 
without any authority we were arbitrarily to adopt a 
new name, we have no doubt that a flood of advice in 
the shape of criticism would forthwith pour in upon us. 
Yet if the necessity appears, we must dare the deluge. 
May we not again invite our readers to do their worst 
now, while decision still hangs in the balance? 

In one sense the thing, and not the name, is of the 
first importance, of course. If we are engaged in sup- 
porting our Government, revealing the meaning of the 
war for all those who intelligently hope for the foun- 
dation and construction of a durable peace, working 
with our President and our nation for our common 
ideals—these things reveal us better than any label can 
reveal us. As Juliet in her girlish optimism declares: 
“A rose by any other name would smell as sweet.” Yet 
a label has its value, too. If the rose is advertised by 
its smell alone, it fares well. If, however, it is adver- 
tised by its name, and that name happens to be “pole- 
cat,” it fares not so well. The name “pacifist,” even 
as the name ApvocaTE oF Prace, has become “pole-cat” 
to a great number of people who have not yet had op- 
portunity to become acquainted with the true fragrance 
of constructive thinking in behalf of an international 
organization founded on freedom and justice. There- 
fore, we are inclined to take issue with Juliet upon this 
point, maintaining that the connotation of a name should 
rightly harmenize with the meaning of the thing it 
labels. If “pacifist” is no longer “rose,” but “pole-cat,” 
it is not unseemly to desire a change in our label. If 
ApvocaTE OF PrAcE is no longer “lilac,” but “asa- 
fcetida,” it may well be time to choose a name as little 
offensive to the nostrils as our purposes are to the hearts 
of honest, patriotic Americans. 
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On another page a writer, in an article entitled “Pa- 
triotic Internationalism vs. Obstructionism,” makes clear 
the five fallacies of that sort of “peace” movement with 
which the name “pacifist” has unfortunately lately come 
to be identified. These are: (1) neutrality (as incon- 
sistent with internationalism), (2) national isolation, 
(3) obstructionism, (4) class war, and (5) non-nation- 
alism. The writer suggests as the proper label for that 
“pacifism” which is not falling into any of these falla- 
cies, “Patriotic Internationalism.” There is-much to be 
said for and against such a title. Again we cordially 
invite our readers to say it. 





Who’s to Pay 
the Bill? 


Opposition to a proposal emanating 
from certain sources in Russia, that 
the costs of the war be paid by an in- 
ternational fund contributed by all the nations propor- 
tionately to their war expenses, betrays a seeming una- 
nimity of view in this country. Horror is expressed that 
we and the rest of the Allies should be called upon to 
pay for the destruction wreaked by Germany. Or, as 
one writer puts it: 

They would tax every nation in the war. In other words, 
Germany would escape payment for all the pillage. all the 
wanton destruction she has inflicted on the hapless Belgian 
people, to say nothing of parts of France. Will the Allies 
ever agree to this? Not until they are fit to be slaves. 

This is fine-sounding, but based upon vacuity of 
thought. It cannot be too often insisted upon, that the 
Germany after the war will not be the Germany of today, 
unless the Allies meet defeat, which is unthinkable. 
Allied victory means the end of Prussianism, and Ger- 
many without Prussianism is a new Germany, a brother- 
nation of all the progressive, free nations of the earth. 
Shall that Germany pay for the sins of its greatest 
enemy, Prussian Germany? As well call the Russian 
Republic to accounting for the sins of the Empire. The 
Russian plan for a genera] indemnity fund may not 
prove feasible, but not justly on the ground of this un- 
thinking objection to it. Are we to release the captive 
from bondage only to crush him under the burden of his 
captor’s sins? Would he not rightly prefer his chains 
to such a freedom? It is time to begin thinking what 
we are about, and not to talk incoherently and without 
meaning, in such a way as to imply direct contradiction 
to our high-sounding aims in this war. 





A German Once it was “a place in the sun,” 
Jumping-Of now it is “a jumping-off place for our 


navy,” in the words of Count m 
Reventlow, to be found at length on page 314 of 
this issue. It is significant, at a time when a score of 
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nations are seeking that state of international organiza- 
tion in which free nation may exist in peace and pros- 
perity beside free nation, that this spokesman of the 
German Government should deliver an address upon 
war aims in which no hint or suggestion of so simple 
and just a purpose may be found. “Freedom of the 
seas” does not mean to him even an equal use of the sea 
in wartime. It means no less than such provisions as 
“reasonably to guarantee ourselves the command of the 
seas in war.” 

Now it may be said that, in abstract equity, Germany 
has as much right to exercise this privilege in the 
future as England has to exercise it at this moment. 
The fact is, however, that England’s exercise of domin- 
ion over the seas has been to the benefit of all nations 
these many decades past, and that Germany has never 
shown any indication of so public-spirited a service. In 
a free society of free nations, if sea dominion is to be 
exercised by any one nation, it must obviously be by 
that nation which reveals only the desire to benefit others 
as itself. Germany can win this right away from Eng- 
land, but not at the point of the sword. Her only op- 
portunity to do so is by convincing the world that in 
exercising such mastery she would be the better servant 
of all. There will be no peace possible with the Ger- 
man Government or with the German people until this 
fact is grasped in all its significance. The essence of 
democracy is “power to those who serve.” The old be- 
lief in “power to those who master” is dead. When 
Germany consents to bury the corpse, peace will be 
possible. 





All that glitters as reform is not the gold of impartial 
justice. For example, Hungarian franchise reform, 
say reports, would divide Transylvania, regarded as the 
stronghold of Hungarian Roumanians, into sixty-four 
constituencies, of which not more than four will yield 
a Roumanian majority. This gerrymandering generos- 
ity is doubtless due to the fact that no good arrange- 
ment could be provided conveniently which would en- 
tirely eliminate the influence of the Roumanians in the 
determination of their own affairs. 





Fact One: In one of our Middle Western States they 
are raising funds for a million-dollar reward for the 
Kaiser, alive or dead. Fact Two: In Indiana Asso- 
ciated Advertising writes: “It is a time for the think- 
ing of big thoughts.” Conclusion: There is work for 
each of us these days, whatever his standard of men- 
tality. 
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POPULAR PROCESSES AND INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS 


By A. C. Mitispauen, Pu. D. 


AG after the Holy Alliance—a league of na- 
tions whose purpose was to make the world safe 
for despotism—men find themselves seriously discussing 
the relation of democracy and democracies to a new 
international structure. ‘To the democratic standard 
have rallied men whose differences on concrete questions 
seem irreconcilable; and, on account of the vagueness 
and the numerous implications of the term “democracy,” 
which account in part for its efficacy as a catch-word, 
it should be subjected to the analyses and researches 
which are ordinarily applied to other political pro- 
posals. In the minds of many liberals the term has 
already become a practical formula, meaning, externally, 
a world-order adjusted and controlled by organized, au- 
thoritative, and rational discussion, and, internally, the 
establishment of popular governments in the member- 
states with the purpose of further stabilizing the inter- 
national system. More far-reaching than the democratic 
programs of the past, this formula aims to secure ef- 
fective processes for the liberation of the force of popu- 
lar wills and to harness this force to international tasks. 


I. 


The world has never yet been other than a world 
partly democratic and partly autocratic. Diplomatists 
could never thoroughly grasp the world situation because 
nations were so unlike in their political processes that 
the leaders of one were unable to diagnose the temper 
and forecast the action of another. The provision of 
the Constitution that Congress shall guarantee to each 
of the States a republican form of government has no 
doubt contributed to the stability of the American 
Union ; and it is a healthy instinct according to which 
our States tend to imitate one another in the adoption 
of similar suffrage qualifications, methods of voting, and 
other governmental devices, as well as in their guaran- 
tees of civil liberty. If the governments of Germany 
and Great Britain had functioned alike we should not 
have seen the autocrat of one country telegraphing, 
seriously, as he asserted, to a mere figurehead in the 
other; and a governmental likemindedness would no 
doubt have precluded other more subtle misunderstand- 
ings. When some governments are operating in the 
dark, diplomacy, even in popular governments, is neces- 
sarily secret, and a people cannot express itself publicly 
with reference to another people. Into the difficulties 
of world politics the people cannot expect to be fully 
initiated, and to the inception of national policies in 
times of peace they are naturally indifferent. 

On this point the democratic instincts of John Bright 
expressed themselves in the middle of the last century: 
“But when you come to our foreign policy, you are no 
longer Englishmen; you are no longer free; you are 
recommended not to inquire. If you do, you are told 
you cannot understand it; you are snubbed, you are 
hustled aside. We are told that there is a great mystery 
about it.”* Bright’s protest sounds like an echo of the 


Trevelyan: Life of Bright, p. 277. 
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stubborn curiosity of the seventeenth century Puritans 
in the presence of those “deep matters of state” which 
King James would not have his Parliaments meddle 
with, which he thought beyond the ken of the popular 
mind, but which are now matters of free and familiar 
discussion. But to get them publicly discussed and 
publicly controlled, and incidentally to avoid future 
civil wars, Englishmen were driven to shift the center 
of gravity of their state and to set up new political 
processes. The great acts of 1832, 1867, 1884, and 1911 
paved the way and afforded pacific means for social and 
economic progress; and in this country the popular ap- 
proach to social justice has been preceded by reforms in 
machinery, such as the direct primary, the initiative, 
the referendum, and the popular election of Senators. 
Likewise, in international politics the same duality of 
interest must be maintained between democratic ends 
and democratic means; and henceforth every item of 
national procedure must be looked upon as a wheel in the 
international as well as in the domestic machine. 

The direct road is not always the shortest to a politi- 
eal goal. International political science, as distinguished 
from international law, musf be based quite as much on 
the subjective character of States as on their objective 
relations; and in the building of a new international 
structure we must not neglect the domestic materials 
with which we are most familiar. 


II. 


In the examination of political machinery in the 
light of its international uses, respect will, of course. be 
paid to the substance rather than the forms of democ- 
racy. Had the question of the democratization of for- 
eign policy arisen in the Jacksonian era, the tendency 
of that time would have been to subject the Secretary 
of State and our diplomatic representatives to popular 
election, and a later generation would have debated the 
applicability of the recall. 

In my opinion, few would now urge either the elec- 
tion or the recall of these officers as essential to their 
democratization. The essential element is centralized re- 
sponsibility, which not only aids in focussing, public 
opinion, but also contributes to administrative efficiency. 

Except in the most extraordinary circumstances. when 
the cumbrous machinery of impeachment may be in- 
voked, the ordinary method of enforcing the responsi- 
bility of elective officials is by means of popular elec- 
tions. An election is a registering of public opinion, 
and ordinarily, at least in the national field, public 
opinion is directed to a particular question, and hence 
made articulate, by means of political parties. In a 
government controlled by public opinion and parties, it 
is supposed that an official, when he formulates a policy 
or performs a discretionary act, will be guided to his de- 
cision, not alone by his own detached reasoning, but 
also by considerations of the sentiment of his party and 
the attitude of public opinion. 

There is no question that the attitude of public opinion 
as expressed in the newspapers and public demonstra- 
tions has often been a decisive factor in the determina- 
tion of foreign policies, both in the United States and 
in England; but on the other hand, the function of 
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American and English political parties in relation to 
foreign policies has been comparatively insignificant.’ 

With these limitations of party government in mind, 
it may be useful to inquire whether any change is 





2In the United States the campaigns and elections of 1800, 1812, 
1844, 1896, and 1916, which were followed by momentous decisions 
in our foreign relations and which may be said to have affected pro- 
foundly the general international situation, in some cases did not 
even suggest and in any case did not forecast or determine the sub- 
sequent action of the government. In Great Britain the foreign 
policy of the government in the Crimean War, in the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein affair, in the Franco-Prussian War, in the Eastern complica- 
tions of 1878, in the Boer War, and in the Great War, was not fore- 
casted or determined by a prior electoral campaign. A refreshing 
exception was the battle between Gladstone and Disraeli in 1880 
which, although complicated by financial issues and beclouded by the 
Irish question, seems to have turned on fundamental questions of 
foreign policy (Morley: “Life of Gladstone,” II, p. 611 ff) 

In American party platforms foreign policy occupies a subordi- 
nate position and the parties usually differ in this respect only in 
phraseology. Even in 1900 and 1916, when the opposition attempted 
to unseat the a in power by criticism of foreign policy, the ob- 
scure, confused, and not altogether inspiring attack was countered 
in each case by holding up before the electorate the party record in 
domestic legislation and the general prosperity of the country. Since 
1856 both parties have upheld the Monroe Doctrine without attempt- 
ing to define it (Rep. platforms, 1864, 1884, 1888, 1892, 1900, 1904, 
1908, 1916; Dem. platforms, 1856, 1884, 1892, 1896, 1900, 1904, 
1908, 1916) ; both have advocated closer relations with Latin Amer- 
ica (Ibid.) ; both have condemned entangling alliances (Rep. 
forms, 1884, 1892, 1900; Dem. platforms, 1884, 1892, 1900, 
1916) ; both have expressed sympathy for oppressed peoples ; 
platforms, 1868, 1872, 1892, 1904; Dem. platforms, 1868, 1888, 
1892) ; with special condolences to the Irish Home Rulers (Rep. 
platforms, 1888, 1892; Dem. platforms, 1888, 1892) ; to the Jews in 
Russia (Rep. and Dem. platforms of 1892); and to the Cubans 
(platforms of 1896); both have urged an isthmian canal (Rep. 
platforms, 1888, 1892, 1896, 1900, 1904, 1908, 1912; Dem, plat- 
forms, 1856, 1892, 1900, 1904, 1908) ; since 1876 both have urged 
the restriction of Chinese immigration (Rep. platforms, 1876, 1880, 
1884, 1904; Dem. platforms, 1876, 1880, 1888, 1892, 1908) ; both in 
1912 commended the abrogation of the Russian treaty; both have 
declared themselves in favor of honorable peace (Rep. platforms, 
1872, 1892, 1900, 1908, 1904; Dem. platforms, 1872, 1888, 1892) ; 
neither has proposed a war; both have twisted the tail of the Brit- 
ish lion (Rep. platforms, 1868, 1872; Dem. platforms, 1884, 1900) ; 
both have habitually promised protection to native and naturalized 
citizens abroad (Rep. platforms, 1860, 1868, 1872, 1876, 1884, 1896, 
1900, 1904, 1908, 1912, 1916; Dem. platforms, 1856, 1868, 1876, 
1884, 1904, 1908, 1912, 1916) ; and both have at different times in- 
dorsed past annexations and proposed future ones (Rep. platform of 


1896: Dem. platform of 1860). Republican compassion for the Ar- 
menians in 1896 is balanced by Democratic fellow-feeling for the 
Boers in 1900. 


The Republicans have four times recorded their adherence to the 
principle of international arbitration (in 1884, 4 08, and 
1916), and in 1872 had three times approved of immigration (1864, 
1868, 1872) ; but the silence of the Democrats on these subjects is 
not to be interpreted as opposition. Similarly, although the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1916 alone expressed the opinion “that the time 
has come when it is the duty of the United States to join with the 
other nations of the world in any feasible association,” many lead- 
ing Republicans were at the time heading a movement for such an 
association, and the proposition was not an issue in the campaign. 
The protectionist tenets of the Republicans have led them to urge 
consistently a policy of reciprocity with foreign nations (platforms 
of 1888, 1892, 1896, 1900, 1904) ; but the Democrats, in 1856, pro- 
posed “free seas and progressive free trade,” whatever these terms 
may have meant, and in 1904 they indorsed reciprocity with Canada. 
In 1912 the Democrats smiled on tolls exemption, as in 1900 they 
had frowned on the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty; but subsequent events 
showed that neither expression had any substantial meaning. ‘Al- 
though the Republicans, in 1856, denounced the Ostend Manifesto 
as “in every respect unworthy of American diplomacy,” and the 
Democrats, in 1872, declared that it was “alike dishonorable either 
to demand what is not right or to submit to what is wrong,” neither 
party has ever consistently taken a moral position in foreign affairs 
different from that of the other. Rare are those cases, such as the 
annexation of the Hawaiian Islands, where a party has proposed a 
specific policy for the future in which the other party has not con- 
curred, and which following the election has led to national action. 
A boast, such as the Democrats incorporated in their platform of 
1884, that “this country has never had a well-defined and executed 
foreign policy, save under Democratic administrations,” simply serves 
See the general vacuity of party pronouncements on foreign 
policy. 

About the only suggestion of real and consistent difference is 
found in the planks relating to foreign trade and the armed forces 
(compare platforms of 1916); and it appears to be true thaf, in 
general and largeiy as a matter of ill-defined prejudice, the Repub- 
licans, like the British Conservatives, have leaned toward a “spir- 
ited” and somewhat commercialistic foreign policy, while the Dem- 
ocrats, like the Liberals, have stressed the principles, usually vague 
and often disintegrating, of liberty and laissez-faire. Nevertheless, 


what Lord Cecil says of English parties can be applied without much 
alteration to American parties: “Conservative policy in foreign and 
imperial affairs has been largely adopted by the leaders of the Lib- 
eral party, and except in so far as fiscal policies are concerned, the 
external affairs of the nation are no longer topics of distinctly par- 
tisan dispute” (Cecil: “Conservatism,” p, 199). 
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taking place which may tend to make parties more ac- 
tive and more effective instruments in the determina- 
tion of foreign policies and the stabilizing of interna- 
tional relations. 

Parties in the United States and in Great Britain 
are evidently passing through a transitional period; 
and the fact that they are lagging far behind the new 
social and economic cleavages should not blind us to 
the fact that a rough adjustment is nevertheless taking 
place. The two-party system of the United States and 
Great Britain, cutting vertically through trades and 
classes, may have been normal at one stage of demo- 
cratic evolution, but it has never been altogether stable, 
and there are no indications that it is necessarily perma- 
nent. For a number of years the two major parties 
have been much alike in composition and principles, 
their organizations have been weakening and the inde- 
pendent vote has been increasing. They are at present 
mainly preserved specimens of political inertia; for men 
no longer tend to divide leisurely and instinctively ac- 
cording to an inherited personal temperament or polit- 
ical philosophy. In a State which is industrialized, 
socialized, syndicalized, or trade-federalized, men will 
evidently gather into parties much as they now gather 
into trade-unions and other non-political associations, 
according to their ideas of concrete group-interest. 
Other countries show the beginning of this development 
much more clearly than either Great Britain or the 
United States. Politico-economic groups have formed 
in Germany, perhaps for the reason that in that country 
social and economic questions have been vital and immi- 
nent while political opinion has been inhibited by the 
nature of the government. Accordingly, that attitude 
has not been altogether illogical which has anticipated 
in autocratic Germany those visible and organized party 
reactions to foreign relations which are fervidly sup- 
pressed in the democratic countries, where parties have 
lost their political without gaining economic identities. 

It is evident that to parties which are basically eco- 
nomic the foreign relations of a country will be 
discussed and appraised in terms of group-interest, 
and jingoistic appeals should lose much of their infec- 
tiousness. There would seem likely to develop also a 
sympathetic understanding and co-operation between 
corresponding parties in different countries, an under- 
standing and co-operation much more complete and ef- 
fective than that, for example, between the Socialist 
parties of the various nations before the war and their 
self-conscious strivings for conversation during the war. 

If the future brings a world-order in which national 
organizations are parts of a larger organization and 
in which international problems become as manageable 
as domestic problems, and, in a sense, assimilated to 
them, we may expect the parties, in bidding for the 
support of intelligent independents, to formulate and 
press international programs in a more rational and 
fruitful way than they do at present. 


III. 


One must, of course, face the inevitable paradox of 
democracy that, in a government which ought to | 
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controlled by public opinion, public opinion is not al- 
ways fit to control. 

There is at all times in every country a popular preju- 
dice which has its roots deep in the nation’s past, which 
is nourished by the history, the literature, and the sup- 
posed economic interests of the country, which forms 
the “spirit of the age,” a state of mind which changes 
even more slowly than individual prejudices change, 
and which determines in a general way the public at- 
titude toward other nations and toward specific inter- 
national problems. Thus, during the whole of the nine- 
teenth century, the American “cake of custom” was 
compounded of the following ingredients: distrust of 
England, friendliness for France, a somewhat egotistical 
faith in the mission of the United States as the nurse 
and. guardian of free government, and an instinctive 
sympathy for peoples, especially weak peoples adhering 
to the forms of democratic aspiration. On specific ques- 
tions such a public opinion evidently is as likely to be 
wrong as it is to be right. 

Neither is passion a safer guide than prejudice. 
Elihu Root has pointed out that “It is not uncommon 
to see two governments striving in the most concilia- 
tory and patient way to settle some matter of difference 
peaceably, while a large part of the people in both 
countries maintain an uncompromising and belligerent 
attitude, insisting upon the extreme and uttermost view 
of their own rights in a way which, if it were to con- 
trol national action, would render peaceable settlement 
impossible.”* If this is true in time of peace, it is 
doubly true when war has been declared. At a time 
when discussion of future policy is most necessary, pub- 
lic opinion and parties deliberately abdicate in the in- 
terest of national solidarity; public opinion assuming a 
self-inflicted paralysis of thought and parties renounc- 
ing their normal criticisms and competitions in a coa- 
lition or a truce and a postponement of national elec- 
tions. As Gladstone wrote in 1855: “The government 
are certainly giving effect to the public opinion of the 
day. If that be a justification, they have it: as all gov- 
ernments of England have had, in all wars, at eighteen 
months from their commencement.”® 

There is some encouragement, however, in the re- 
flection that the world has never yet experimented with 
a real democracy, a government responsible to the opinion 
of all its people. No nation calling itself democratic 
has yet adopted universal adult suffrage, which is, after 
all, only a condition precedent, and not a guarantee of 
democratic government. Notwithstanding universal 
suffrage, if the majority votes as the minority wills to 
have them vote, through ignorance, or prejudice, or cor- 
ruption, or “deference,” the government is an oligarchy 
and not a democracy. In an ideal democracy each voter 
would be conscious of his own interest and of the in- 
terest of the state, and would vote according to a 
reasoned and not wholly selfish judgment of the rela- 
tion of one to the other. 

In spite of the intellectual and moral shortcomings 
of the average voter, it is believed that the extension 
of the suffrage has been a stabilizing international in- 
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fluence. ‘This conviction inspired the faith of John 
Bright in franchise reform ;° and a demonstration that 
his faith was not misplaced was furnished by the at- 
titude of the English workingmen during the American 
Civil War." Their attitude appears significant because 
it was determined largely by the fact that their group- 
character, their interest in the vindication of the dig 
nity of labor, was involved as an issue in the war, and 
showed that a sympathy, strong enough to be decisive 
in international affairs, can exist between groups, owning 
different national allegiances but possessing a similar 
composition and the same democratic aspiration. The 
significance of English opinion was further revealed by 
Motley when he wrote: “The real secret of the exulta- 
tion which manifests itself in the 7'imes and other 
organs over our troubles and disasters is their hatred, 
not to America so much as to democracy in England.”* 
Trevelyan adds his opinion that if England in 1861 
“chad possessed institutions as democratic as those of our 
own day, there would have been no Alabama and no 
effective ‘Southern sympathy.’ ”® 

When we say, then, that the world is to be made safe, 
not merely for democracy, but by democracy, we mean 
that it is to be a world constituted of nations so organ- 
ized that the functioning of each will be understandable 
and pre-dictable by the others, controlled by parties 
similarly like-minded and internationally sympathetic, 
based on a suffrage which will liberate and develop the 
force of those classes whose group-interests are in favor 
of pacific international methods. 


IV. 


In spite of many encouraging tendencies, it is evi- 
dent that after the war, in every nation, however demo- 
cratic it may be, public opinion and parties will be for 
a considerable time occupied with insistent questions 
of internal reconstruction to the exclusion of questions 
of foreign relations, and that specific questions of for- 
eign relations will not be decided in the immediate 
future, any more than in the past, by referenda, elec- 
tions, the imposition of direct responsibility on con- 
ductors of foreign policy, or even by the timely pressure 
of newspapers and public demonstrations. Officials 
will still decide questions to which their candidacy and 
election bore no reference and in support of their deci- 
sions democratic publics may be expected to stand 
solidly. 

Burke gave classic expression to the relation between 
a member of Parliament and his constituents; and he 
would doubtless have taken a still more independent 
position had he been in executive office. Gladstone 
as Prime Minister saw his peculiar gift to be, not “the 
simple acceptance of public opinion, founded upon the 
discernment that it has risen to a certain height need- 
ful for a given work, like a tide”; but rather “an in- 
sight into the facts of particular eras, and their rela- 
tion one to another, which generates in the mind a 
conviction that the materials exist for forming a public 
opinion and for directing it to a particular end.”?° 





* Trevelyan: Life of Bright, p. 273. 
7 Ibid., p. 298 ff. 
* Ibid., p. 304, 
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President Wilson used these splendid words in 1915: 
“That is the strength of a democracy, because there 
daily arises in the great body of a democracy the ex- 
pression of an untrammeled opinion which seems to 
fill the air with its suggestions of duty; and those who 
stand at the head of affairs have it as their bounden 
duty to endeavor to express in their own actions those 
things that seem to rise out of the conscience, and hope, 
and purpose of the great body of the people them- 
selves.”"* On the other hand, the people “have again 
and again,” he wrote in 1908, “as often as they were 
afforded the opportunity, manifested their satisfaction 
when he has boldly accepted the réle of leader, to which 
the origin and character of his authority entitle him. 
The Constitution bids him speak, and times of stress 
and change must more and more thrust upon him the 
attitude of originator of policies,”** 

When one reads history one is appalled by the way 
that its course, in spite of powerful undercurrents, has 
been turned hither and thither by a temperamental pe- 
culiarity or a personal caprice. Lord Morley in his 
Life of Gladstone cites the Schleswig-Holstein affair as 
“one of the very few instances in which the public 
opinion of the country at the eleventh hour reined back 
a warlike minister” ; for Palmerston had told the House 
of Commons in 1863 that if the Teutonic powers per- 
sisted “it would not be Denmark alone with which they 
would have to contend.” ‘The English Cabinet, how- 
ever, went so far as to frame and submit a communi- 
cation to Louis Napoleon to the effect that France and 
England “were jointly to insist that the claim of the 
Duke of Augustenburg should be peacefully settled on 
juridical grounds ; and to announce to Prussia and Aus- 
tria that if they proceeded to prosecute it by the use 
of force against Denmark, we would jointly resist them 
with all our might.” The Emperor declined, and his 
answer, “so foolish in its terms, and so pregnant with 
consequences in this matter, was, 1 believe, to be found 
in the pique of Louis Napoleon at a reply we had then 
recently given to a proposal of his for an European 
conference or congress.” 

Pregnant, indeed; for if Prussianism, at the very 
threshold of German hegemony, had been compelled to 
stand on “juridical grounds” recent history might have 
been wholly different. It is futile to imagine what 
might have been, or what would have happened had a 
cabinet instead of an Emperor decided this matter for 
France; but, even in a world of democracies, such por- 
tents, sometimes as trivial to first sight as the tiny 
cloud which precedes the typhoon, must frequently be 
divined by the intellectual and moral equipment of a 
few leaders. Is there room for a reasonable supposi- 
tion, founded in the nature of democracy, that in such 
an emergency officials will be likely to decide wisely, 
not always, perhaps, as public opinion would have them 
decide, and sometimes in opposition to public opinion, 
but as the matured judgment of the future would have 
them decide? As likely, it may be answered, as was the 
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Roman official who took the auspices. Nevertheless, 
granting human limitations, is there not some ground 
for hoping that the diplomatists of democracies will in 
the future more often than in the past steer past their 
Trent Affairs and prefer Geneva Arbitrations to Cri- 
mean Wars? 

Besides the objective “spirit of the age” there is 
another more subjective one which may be dominated 
national morality. There seems to be little question 
that the normal tendency in democracies is toward the 
development of a national morality which shall give 
the same recognition to national duties as to national 
rights. In 1914 as in 1917 the great democracies were 
pacific, not in the crude sense that they had deliberately 
adopted pacific policies as most in consonance with their 
material interests, but that in the public minds of these 
democracies there existed a nascent prejudice in favor 
of just ends and rational means in international rela- 
tions. This prejudice is not to be confounded with a 
quietistic pacifism or a materialistic preoccupation. Its 
dominance is not inconsistent with the free, strenuous, 
and competitive play of national energies. Indeed, 
there is much reason to believe that those internal social 
and political struggles which have free rein in democ- 
racies contribute to the development of a sentiment of 
tolerance toward other nations. The egotistical na- 
tionalism, which has attained its most perfect fruit in 
Prussianism, does not appear to flourish in democra- 
cies, because in a democracy the struggles of groups 
are not, as Von Biilow infers of Germany, outside the 
government and injurious to the State, but something 
which is essential to the normal functioning of the gov- 
ernment and the full life of the State. At the apex of 
a democracy in ordinary times is a discordant apparatus 
consisting of a juxtaposition of groups in power and 
groups in opposition functioning by means of debates, 
campaigns, fluctuating majorities, mutual recrimina- 
tions, and disparagement of the nation’s institutions, 
acts, and purposes. A public educated under such a 
system cannot be cock-sure, intolerant, selfish, and blind 
to its international obligations. Neither should one 
ignore altogether the important possibility that the 
democratic public of the future will direct its formal 
education to the teaching of national duty, foreign in- 
stitutions, and a rewritten and revitalized history which 
shall stress the growth and workings of internationalism. 

Is it idle to hope that such a public will be more 
likely to be represented in the future by a Gladstone 
or a Canning than by a Palmerston or a Disraeli? The 
inference, of course, is not that Gladstone and Canning 
were always right and Palmerston and Disraeli always 
wrong; but that a world of democracies will be safer 
in the hands of statesmen possessing the spirit of the 
former than that of the latter. 

Democratic electorates have already at times re- 
sponded to the challenge of a high international moral- 
ity, as in the case of Gladstone’s Midlothian campaign 
of 1879, when he discoursed on such subjects as “the 
sanctity of life in the hill villages of Afghanistan” and 
a “mutual love” that “is not limited by the shores of 
this island, is not limited by the boundaries of Chris- 
tian civilization,” but which “passes over the whole sur- 
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face of the earth, and embraces the meanest along with 
the greatest in its unmeasured scope.” Such eloquence 
may be dismissed as mere electioneering verbiage, but, as 
Morley says, “One should take care lest in quenching 
the spirit of Midlothian we leave sovereign mastery of 
the world to Machiavelli.”** 

Conditions in England may be in some respects more 
favorable than in the United States for the elevation 
of men of the Gladstonian type to positions of leader- 
ship; but the bald dictum that a democracy, like the 
United States, is governed by mediocrity and that the 
best men are not chosen President does not express a 
permanent truth. It has long been one of the truisms 
of our practical politics that the people demand in a 
presidential candidate a private moral character far 
above the average. They have not been equally exacting 
with reference to his intellectual qualifications. Prior to 
the election of Jackson we had Presidents of ample in- 
ternational experience. J. Q. Adams, the most abun- 
dantly qualified, cannot be said, however, to have been 
a popular choice; while his rival, Andrew Jackson, in 
most respects the antithesis of Adams, was in every re- 
spect a popular President. During the long period after 
1828, when the frontier gave color to our politics, the 
presidential candidate was often described truly as “a 
man of the people”’—that is, an average man. Since 
the Civil War we have usually elected a man who seemed 
to be of the fighting type, either a military hero or a 
successful opponent of some form of political corrup- 
tion. This type of politician with its inherent appeal 
to the imagination, its self-advertisement, and its adapt- 
ability to rough-and-tumble campaigning, has a great 
initial advantage over other types; and, accordingly, 
eminent jurists and scholars have rarely been elected, or 
even nominated. Judge Parker was inept; Mr. Taft 
would never have been nominated had he not quitted 
the bench for administrative work; nor would Wilson, 
the scholar, and Hughes, the jurist, had they not ac- 
quired reputations as fighting State executives. Of 
course, it would be ridiculous to assert that the jurist 
type and the scholar type are necessarily the types best 
fitted to deal pacifically with foreign policies; but there 
is no doubt that it would be wholesome to have in our 
politics, both domestic and international, a strong in- 
fusion of men who have formed habits of receiving ideas, 
weighing evidence, and reaching conclusions by rigid 
reasoning, and at the same time have not lost their 
sympathy with the spirit of the democratic masses. 

The American electorate may be expected to receive 
such men more kindly in the future ; and it will pass the 
more quickly to the new peint of view when it shakes 
off the ignoble impedimenta of patronage, pork, and 
campaign clap-trap, which hinder the invocation and 
expression of its best self. 

Herein may be found the unique service of President 
Wilson. Whether or not his substantive statesmanship 
be wise or successful, he may be found ultimately to 
have acquainted the people with a new type of political 
leadership ; a relationship between the electorate and the 
government which, intellectually and morally, has been 
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more exacting and stimulating than any the country has 
recently known; and it may not be vain to expect that 
the educative experience of such a leadership will con- 
tribute to make America a “safer” member of the world 
community. 

The tendencies of democracy in Great Britain and the 
United States, although partaking more of the nature 
of vague suggestion than of concrete development, have 
contributed, and will probably continue to contribute, 
to international stability. ‘These tendencies undoubt- 
edly assert themselves the more freely because the two 
countries have been partially isolated and their terri- 
torial and economic needs have been largely satisfied. 
The institutional democratization of all nations may not 
in itself be sufficient to insure international stability un- 
less they are freed from those internal and external 
pressures which seem in some states to explain and jus- 
tify autocracy. Relief from present pressures, post- 
bellum weariness and reconstruction, and a “league of 
honor” which shall at least temporarily put a visible 
sanction behind international law, will, however, do 
much to “make the world safe for democracy” by giv- 
ing democracy a breathing spell in which to make itself 
safe. 





THE AMERICAN-JAPANESE AGREEMENT 


Official Statement of the Agreement Concerning China Made 
Between the State Department and the Japanese Special 
Miszion, with Mr. Lansing’s Explanation. 


— following announcement was made, November 6, 
1917, by the United States Department of State: 

On Friday, November 2, 1917, the Secretary of State 
and Viscount Ishii, the special Japanese Ambassador, 
exchanged at the Department of State the following 
notes dealing with the policy of the United States and 
Japan in regard to China: 


“Department of State, 
“Washington, November 2, 1917. 


“Excellency: I have the honor to communicate herein 
my understanding of the agreement reached by us in 
our recent conversations touching the questions of mu- 
tual interest to our governments relating to the Re- 
public of China. 

“In order to silence mischievous reports, it is believed 
by us that a public announcement once more of the 
desires and intentions shared by our two governments 
with regard to China is advisable. 

“The governments of the United States and Japan 
recognize that territorial propinquity creates special re- 
lations between countries, and, consequently, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States recognizes that Japan has 
special interests in China, particularly in the part to 
which her possessions are contiguous. 

“The territorial sovereignty of China, nevertheless, 
remains unimpaired, and the Government of the United 
States has every confidence in the repeated assurances 
of the Imperial Japanese Government that while geo- 
graphical position gives Japan such special interests, 
they have no desire to discriminate against the trade 
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of other nations or to disregard the commercial rights 
heretofore granted by China in treaties with other 
powers. 

“The governments of the United States and Japan 
deny that they have any purpose to infringe in any 
way the independence or territorial integrity of China, 
and they declare, furthermore, that they always adhere 
to the principle of the so-called ‘open door, or equal 
opportunity for commerce and industry in China. 

“Moreover, they mutually declare that they are op- 
posed to the acquisition by any Government of any 
special rights or privileges that would affect the inde- 
pendence or territorial integrity of China or that would 
deny to the subjects or citizens of any country the full 
enjoyment of equal opportunity in the commerce and 
industry of China. 

“T shall be glad to have Your Excellency confirm this 
understanding of this agreement reached by us. 

“Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurance of my 
highest consideration. 

“RoBert LAnsIn@. 

“His Excellency, 

“Viscount Kixustro Isut, 
“Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of Japan, on Special Mission.” 


Viscount Isuii’s Repiy 


“The Special Mission of Japan, 
“Washington, November 2, 1917. 


“Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your note of today, communicating to me your under- 
standing of the agreement reached by us in our recent 
conversations touching the questions of mutual interest 
to our governments relating to the Republic of China. 

“IT am happy to be able to confirm to you, under 
authorization of my Government, the understanding in 
question set forth in the following terms: 

[Here the special Ambassador repeats the language of 
the agreement as given in Secretary Lansing’s note. | 

(Signed ) “K. Isuu, 
“Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of Japan, on Special Mission. 


“Honorable Robert LANSING, 
“Secretary of State.” 


SrorETARY LANSING’s Note AcCOMPANYING PuBLICA- 
CATION OF AGREEMENT 


“There has unquestionably been growing up between 
the peoples of the two countries a feeling of suspicion 
as to the motives inducing the activities of the other 
in the Far East—a feeling which, if unchecked, prom- 
ised to develop a serious situation. 

“Rumors and reports of improper intentions were in- 
creasing and were more and more believed. Legitimate 
commercial and industrial enterprises without ulterior 
motive were presumed to have political significance, with 
the result that opposition to those enterprises was aroused 
in the other country. 

“The attitude of constraint and doubt thus created 
was fostered and encouraged by the campaign of false- 
hood which for a long time had been adroitly and secretly 
carried on by Germans, whose Government, as a part 
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of its foreign policy, desired especially so to alienate 
this country and Japan that it would be at the chosen 
time no difficult task to cause a rupture of their good 
relations. Unfortunately, there were people in both 
countries, many of whom were entirely honest in their 
beliefs, who accepted every false rumor as true, and 
aided the German propaganda by declaring that their 
own Government should prepare for the conflict, which, 
they asserted, was inevitable; that the interests of the 
two nations in the Far East were hostile, and that every 
activity of the other country in the Pacific had a siniste: 
purpose. 

“Fortunately, this distrust was not so general in either 
the United States or Japan as to affect the friendly re- 
lations of the two Governments, but there is no doubt 
that the feeling of suspicion was increasing, and the 
untrue reports were receiving more and more credence 
in spite of the earnest efforts which were made on both 
sides of the Pacific to counteract a movement which 
would jeopardize the ancient friendship of the two 
nations. 

“The visit of Viscount Ishii and his colleagues has 
accomplished a great change of opinion in this country. 
By frankly denouncing the evil influences which have 
been at work, by openly proclaiming that the policy of 
Japan is not one of aggression, and by declaring that 
there is no intention to take advantage commercially 
or industrially of the special relations to China created 
by geographical position, the representatives of Japan 
have cleared the diplomatic atmosphere of the suspicions 
which had been so carefully spread by our enemies and 
by misguided or overzealous people in both countries. 
In a few days the propaganda of years has been undone, 
and both nations are now able to see how near they 
came to being led into the trap which had been skilfully 
set for them. 

“Throughout the conferences which have taken place, 
Viscount Ishii has shown a sincerity and candor which 
dispelled every doubt as to his purpose, and brought the 
two governments into an attitude of confidence toward 
each other which made it possible to discuss every ques- 
tion with frankness and cordiality. Approaching the 
subjects in such a spirit and with the mutual desire to 
remove every possible cause of controversy, the negotia- 
tions were marked by a sincerity and good will which 
from the first insured their success. 

“The principal result of the negotiations was the 
mutual understanding which was reached as to the prin- 
ciples governing the policies of the two governments in 
relation to China. This understanding is formally set 
forth in the notes exchanged, and now made public. 
The statements in the notes require no explanation. 
They not only contain a reaffirmation of the ‘open-door’ 
policy, but introduce a principle of non-interference 
with the sovereignty and territorial integrity of China, 
which, generally applied, is essential to perpetual inter- 
national peace, as clearly declared by President Wilson, 
and which is the very foundation, also, of Pan-Ameri- 
canism, as interpreted by this Government. 

“The removal of doubts and suspicions and the mu- 
tual declaration of the new doctrine as to the Far East 
would be enough to make the visit of the Japanese com- 
mission to the United States historic and memorable, 
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but it accomplished a further purpose, which is of special 
interest to the world at this time, in expressing Japan’s 
earnest desire to co-operate with this country in waging 
war against the German Government. The discussion, 
which covered the military, naval, and economic activi- 
ties to be employed with due regard to relative resources 
and ability, showed the same spirit of sincerity and 
candor which characterized the negotiations resulting in 
the exchange of notes. 

“At the present time it is inexpedient to make public 
the details of these conversations, but it may be said that 
this Government has been gratified by the assertions of 
Viscount Ishii and his colleagues that their Government 
desired to do their part in the suppression of Prussian 
militarism and were eager to co-operate in every prac- 
tical way to that end. It might be added, however, that 
complete and satisfactory understandings upon the 
matter of naval co-operation in the Pacific for the pur- 
pose of attaining the common object against Germany 
and her allies have been reached between the representa- 
tive of the Imperial Japanese navy, who is attached to 
the special mission of Japan, and the representative of 
the United States Navy. 

“Tt is only just to say that the success which has at- 
tended the intercourse of the Japanese commission with 
American officials, and with private persons as well, is 
due in large measure to the personality of Viscount Ishii, 
the head of the mission. The natural reserve and hesita- 
tion, which are not unusual in negotiations of a delicate 
nature, disappeared under the influence of his open 
friendliness, while his frankness won the confidence and 
good will of all. It is doubtful if a representative of 
a different temper could in so short a time have done 
as much as Viscount Ishii to place on a better and firmer 
basis the relations between the United States and Japan. 
Through him the American people have gained a new 
and higher conception of the reality of Japan’s friend- 
ship for the United States which will be mutually bene- 
ficial in the future.” 





A PRACTICAL “LIMITATION” OF 
ARMAMENTS 
By P. R. DUVARNET 


A’ THE STRUCTURE of future world organization 
comes to be more intimately discussed, the question 
of a limitation of armaments rises more clearly in the 
foreground. After the war, because of its cost, if for no 
other reason, we can no more safely return to the era of 
competing armaments than we can to the status quo of 
the balance of power. We shall be faced definitely with 
the problem of some equitable and adequate regulation of 
armaments, which obviously will mean for the greater 
nations an appreciable diminution of military and naval 
defense, or which, in its extreme form, would be a decree 
for total disarmament by all the nations. 

Mr. Gustav Spiller, of England, endeavored to prove 
some time ago, in the columns of the ADVOCATE OF 
Peace, that, whereas limitation of armaments is imprac- 
ticable, total disarmament is eminently practicable. It 





may be said that while his proof was based solidly on its 
premises, it was essentially no more than a proof of 
theory. It may be proved conclusively that it is more 
practicable for me to wear green and red headlights in 
my hat when I go forth at night than to risk being run 
over; but when that is proved, my safety is no more as- 
sured thereby, for there is not the slightest likelihood 
that I shall take this means of self-protection. In like 
manner, the statement that total disarmament is more 
practicable than limitation of armaments is but an idle 
speculation, for there is little likelihood that the nations 
of the earth will at this time agree to so revolutionary a 
measure. If we are to consider probabilities rather than 
ultimate possibilities, we must concentrate our attention 
upon a less radical procedure and one more in accord 
with the so far expressed inclinations of the nations. We 
must suppose, therefore, that some partial limitation of 
arms will be tried out at the end of the war. Our privi- 
lege is to consider what form this may take. 

It may be said at the start that limitation of arma- 
ments, to be in any way feasible, must operate upon the 
basis of some machinery of arbitration and conciliation ; 
unless we are to assume, which we have no right to as- 
sume, that limitation arbitrarily imposed will be ob- 
served scrupulously by all the nations forever afterwards. 
It may be safely said that at least an attempt will be 
made to exceed any limitation. If we shall not be able 
to depend upon arbitration or conciliation to handle the 
situation so brought about, we shall, of course, soon be 
forced to regard such limitation as utterly valueless. As- 
suming, then, some international machinery of justice, 
the question is to decide what form of limitation may 
best be imposed. 

The most obvious form is some such arbitrary measure 
as a limitation based upon the population of a country, 
or upon its size, or proportionate to its former expendi- 
tures for defense. None of these is wholly serviceable. 
None is a reliable criterion of that nation’s need for de- 
fense. Other criteria, such as commerce, extent of co- 
lonial possessions, national wealth, and so on, are equally 
untrustworthy, partly because they do not represent ade- 
quately the nation’s need of defense and partly because 
conditions between the nations after the war will not be 
relatively the same as were pre-war conditions, and the 
new conditions will be difficult to estimate. 

The most favorable criteria are geographical position 
and the character of foreign possessions or dependencies, 
but upon these no estimate can be based by mere arith- 
metic. If any joint high commission were to attempt to 
decide arbitrarily from these criteria the just and effect- 
ive limitation of armaments necessary for each several 
nation, it might well meet in continuous session till 
doomsday before the matter would be equitably settled. 
Indeed, any attempt to decide thus a priori a just limit 
of arms for each nation would result in discord and dis- 
satisfaction, which would only increase as time tended to 
reveal more and more the assumed or actual injustice of 
such a decision. 

As the matter is considered more closely, it becomes 
increasingly evident that each nation must decide for 
itself, and not have decided for it, what dangers it runs 
and what manner of defense it must maintain against 
these dangers. Thus the question very naturally shifts 
from one of an international superimposed “limitation” 
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of armaments to one of individual national armament 
policy. 

There is, however, one additional assumption neces- 
sary in order to make such a self-limitation or limitation 
as a national policy feasible. This is that, at the Confer- 
ence of Nations to follow the making of peace, it will be 
possible to ask from each heavily-armed nation and from 
every nation capable singly or by alliance of disturbing 
the peace of the world, a definitive statement of the pur- 
poses for which and the extent to which its army and 
navy and fortifications are to be maintained. It is as- 
sumed, that is, that nations will be able to place on 
record their several armament policies, showing with 
some degree of accuracy the nature and extent of the 
armament which each nation believes indispensable for 
its safety. When this has been done, a limit has been set 
which is in no true sense arbitrary and which should be- 
yond dispute be satisfactory to the country so limited. 
It is then to be assumed, as we have already assumed, 
that it may be possible for the nations to agree that when 
any nation’s armament or policy of armament does not 
accord with the definitively stated purpose of such arma- 
ment, that condition becomes immediately a matter of 
concern to all the other nations parties to the standing 
international agreement. 

While analogies are for the most part dangerous to 
the thoughtful consideration of any topic, one may be 
here employed solely for the purpose of making clear 
these two points: John Jones, representing in his person 
one of the greater nations of the earth, will be expected 
to say exactly why he carries two revolvers and a bowie- 
knife. In effect, he will make a formal declaration of 
the dangers he faces in his daily and nightly wander- 
ings, and to explain satisfactorily why two revolvers are 
necessary and why he cannot rely upon the bowie-knife 
alone. It is supposed that John Jones is an honorable 
person and not a sneak-thief. It is supposed that he has 
a better reason than an abject fear of the unknowable to 
account for his weapons of defense. When John Jones 
has made his declaration, therefore, and if he does not 
later present an amendment specifying further dangers 
incurred necessitating heavier armament, it is to be sup- 
posed that any further purchase on his part of revolvers 
or bowie-knives, shot-guns or infernal machines consti- 
tutes a menace to the whole neighborhood. 

The analogy, of course, cannot be carried farther. We 
know John Jones better than we know any one nation, 
and there are means of forestalling any homicidal mania 
with which he may be taken that do not obtain between 
nations. The point is that if, say, Germany feels that 
its position in the center of Europe is a hazardous one, 
and that it therefore must be more heavily armed than 
its neighbors, it need not be afraid to say so. If any 
nations of the earth enter into an international agree- 
ment for the preservation of peace, as is fervently to be 
hoped, either it is a sincere effort or it is insincere. If 
it is the latter, there is no use discussing it or the terms 
of it. There can be one end to it and only one, what- 
ever treaties, agreements, or understandings may be en- 
tered into, and in despite of all the international courts, 
legislatures, boards of arbitration or conciliation that 
may be erected. If it is sincere, however, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the parties to it will be capable of stating 
sincerely what their purposes are. Thus nations not 
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wishing to scrap their armaments will naturally be ex- 
pected to state for what purposes they will be retained. 
Having made such a declaration, this declaration is in 
itself a definite statement of the reasons for such arma- 
ment. Upon the basis of such a statement all subsequent 
activities in the armament line by this particular nation 
may be judged, as to whether they are or are not a menace 
to the nation’s neighbors and so to the whole world. 

To take a specific case, suppose that Russia has de- 
clared it necessary, for specified reasons, to fortify cer- 
tain frontiers and to maintain a mobilized army of a 
certain size. This declaration has been made presumably 
in good faith and has been endorsed by the other Powers. 
Suppose that the annual military appropriations are 
doubled in any one year, or it be discovered that instead 
of building fortifications on any given frontier, as Rus- 
sia declared she would do, she is instead engaged in drill- 
ing a tremendous field army, or, after stating the size of 
army she needs—so many trained men in service and 
reserve—she inaugurates a system of military service 
which, while keeping her standing army normal in size, 
actually gives her many hundreds of thousands more 
men technically termed “reserves,” but in effect active 
soldiers. Observing such action, in operation or in pros- 
pect, Germany determines this to be a menace. Under 
the ancient system, Germany’s only recourse would be 
competing armaments or armies. Under the terms of 
the international agreement, however, she is able to pre- 
sent a complaint before an intelligent body representa- 
tive of many other nations which would be intimately 
or ultimately affected by Russia’s act. Her complaint is 
not that Russia has overstepped any arbitrary limit, but 
that, in her opinion, Russia’s present activities constitute 
a menace to world peace and a violation of her previous 
declaration of armament policy. This is obviously a 
question neither for Russia nor German opinion to de- 
cide alone. Such one-sided decisions are simply the first 
steps toward war. It is a matter for the world to decide, 
and it does not matter to the world so much what the 
size of Russia’s armaments is as what she intends to do 
with them. It is for the world to decide whether Rus- 
sia’s armaments are justified by Russia’s expressed pur- 
poses or whether they are not. And in the event of a 
decision that they are not justified, the world has in 
effect decided that Russia, at an early stage of a possible 
intended breach of world peace, is not in accord with the 
society of nations. Such a decision, given while Russia 
is as yet obviously not sufficiently prepared for a world 
war, would go far toward cooling the heated blood of 
would-be world conquerors. Were Russia to persist in 
her plan of armament, it would mean that the unified 
opinion of the rest of the world would be awake against 
her. She would find it more and more impossible to 
break up that unity to her advantage. She would have 
the onerous task of trying to bring war upon a world 
fully conscious of her endeavor and in condemnatory 
mood, watching her preparations with cold-eyed calcu- 
lation. 

Russia or any other nation, once its policies were 
stated definitively and accepted by the world, would find 
war at the drop of the hat practically impossible. Ger- 
many could wage the present war at the drop of the hat 
simply because she had had many years’ opportunity to 
build up armaments for which she had to give no ex- 
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planation to the rest of the world, or, if she did give ex- 
planation, did not need to have that explanation ac- 
cepted. She, in regard to her army, as in the case of 
England and her navy, could talk vaguely of dangers 
here and dangers there; could find other dangers in the 
hostility or preparations for hostility of other nations. 
She had no better explanation from them as to what 
they were about than did they from her. All this under 
such a system as outlined above would be impossible, for 
interference would come not at a point where the offend- 
ing nation did not much care whether the hat dropped 
or not, but practically at the inception of the nation’s 
intention to exploit its neighbors. 

It has been claimed that limitation of armaments is 
unworkable because there is no means of determining 
what the actual military equipment of a nation is and 
what are its actual advances, through inventive skill, in 
the preparation of engines of destruction. In answer to 
this, it can only be stated that, with the increasing ease 
with which intelligence is spread abroad in these days, 
only by the most unusual means could engines of war of 
any appreciable strength be manufactured unknown to 
the rest of the world. Furthermore, it must be remem- 
bered that such engines of war as Germany had prepared 
unknown to the rest of the world were prepared only 
because a condition was accepted in which there were no 
limits to such construction, and consequently no great 
international curiosity as to Germany’s activities in that 
direction. Ostensibly preparing only for defense and to 
preserve the peace, but on a scale which it is to be hoped 
must be impossible in the future, Germany was able to 
conceal much of its preparation in the midst of a huge 
military machine which was allowed by the nations to 
operate because they themselves had no organization 
through which to protest and no precedents or criteria 
for such protest up to the point when Germany might 
actually declare war. Granted armaments of which the 
whole world approves, and granted that the preparation 
of these armaments are everywhere known and under- 
stood, no nation under heaven could surreptitiously add 
to these sufficient engines of destruction and sufficient 
organization to employ them effectively to imperil any 
other nation. The very fact that there were indications 
of some such great secret undertaking on foot in any 
country would be sufficient reason for any neighbor na- 
tion to place its complaint before the world tribunal. 

The theory of this plan of limitation of armaments is 
a very simple one. It is that, so long as one person or 
one nation knows what another intends and is satisfied 
as to those intentions, it need not worry, and will not 
worry, over what weapons that other may possess. So 
long as a nation’s or a person’s actions coincide with its 
declared purposes, that is sufficient. And when they 
seem to be no longer coincident, there should be, and in 
the event of an international agreement would be, means 
for a calm and equitable inquiry into and decision upon 
the matter and a consequent forestalling of any possible 
evil intent. In national armaments mutually acceptable 
to all the nations lies a hope that is impossible at present 
in either partial or total disarmament. -Furthermore, it 
is not difficult to perceive that if any pathway lead to 
the abolishment of armaments, it is the path of frank 
avowal of the purpose of armaments by all nations main- 
taining them. 





PATRIOTIC INTERNATIONALISM VS. 
OBSTRUCTIONISM. 


By JULIA GRACE WALES 


pe ORDER to promote national harmony, in order to keep 
sincere pacifists from being drawn into an attitude 
of obstructionism, in order to uphold at home and 
abroad the disinterested motives of our Government, 
and in order to conserve the spirit of world citizenship 
as a reconstructive force after the war, may it not be 
well for those individual pacifists who support the ad- 
ministration to emphasize the following points as they 
have opportunity ? 

1. Constructive pacifism as we understand it is the 
faith that universal permanent peace is desirable and 
ultimately feasible, and is worth working and striving 
and, if necessary, even dying for. By peace we mean 
security, freedom, harmony, and the contentment that is 
conditioned upon a sense of normal progress. (Because 
the word pacifism is so variously used and so often mis- 
understood, it might be well +o give to constructive 
pacifism as we have defined it an alternative name. 
we suggest the name patriotic internationalism.) 

2. We believe that constructive pacifism should work 
for national harmony as well as international peace. 
Obstructionism is inconsistent with our conception of 
constructive pacifism. Class war is inconsistent with 
our conception of constructive pacifism. We believe that 
a hearty patriotism is an indispensable element in a 
vigorous internationalism. We believe that true inter- 
nationalism rests, not upon a compromise of national 
loyalties, but upon their union in a new snythesis large 
enough to fulfill and perfect the profoundly enriching 
experiences of national life. 

3. We believe that international altruism is the only 
sound self-interest for a nation. National isolation is 
inconsistent with our conception of patriotic world cit- 
izenship. We believe that whatever threatens the se- 
curity and freedom of one nation threatens the security 
and freedom of all nations. 

4. While affirming our adherence to constructive 
pacifism as we have defined it, we declare our unqualified 
support of the administration in its present construc- 
tive policy. We believe that for the United States, neu- 
trality in April, 1917, would have been treason to in- 
ternationalism.* We believe that universal permanent 
peace cannot be assured until there is an end of au- 
tocracy. We believe that the United States is fighting 
for those principles of internationalism which make for 
the freedom, security, and progress of all the nations 
of the earth. We believe that the administration is 
employing, not only physical methods for achieving 
military victory, but also moral methods for achieving 
moral and political victory. We believe that the Stand- 





*'We desire to point out that “non-resistance” (i. ¢. “pas- 
sive resistance” or “non-coercionism”) is not neutrality, but 
would have involved a stand utterly opposed to neutrality 
and an experiment of the utmost difficulty and danger, such 
as could be undertaken only by a nation more highly de- 
veloped and trained than any nation in the world today. 
Hence, even in the opinion of many of “non-resisters,” the 
theory of non-resistance does not at present enter into the 
problem of national policy. 
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ing Challenge put forward by the President in his note 
to the Pope will hold the International Ideal before the 
nations and hasten the establishment of a just and dur- 
able peace. 

5. We believe it to be our immediate task (1) to de- 
vote ourselves to conservation and relief work and prob- 
lems of the reconstruction; (2) to be ready to make 
ultimate personal sacrifices for the national and inter- 
national cause; (3) to make clear to European inter- 
nationalists, and to others at home and abroad, our 
conviction that the cause of the United States and those 
nations with which the United States is associated is 
the cause of democracy, freedom, and ultimate World 
Peace. 





INTERNATIONAL MIND ALCOVES FOR 
LIBRARIES. 
By J. W. HAMILTON. 


Ww" might not the world have been spared of hor- 
ror and misery and future burdens had it grasped 
the true meaning of the great sentence in which Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler defines the international mind, 
and if its statesmen had had the courage and prescience 
to have acted in accordance with its high ideals: 


The international mind is nothing else than that habit of 
thinking of foreign relations and business, and that habit of 
dealing with them, which regard the several nations of the 
civilized world as friendly and co-operating equals in aiding 
the progress of civilization, in developing commerce and in- 
dustry, and in spreading enlightenment and culture through- 
out the world. 


What is past cannot be rectified; therefore, let us 
look to the future—the future in which the people of 
every country will have.a greater sense of responsibility 
for the foreign policy of that country and a larger reali- 
zation that the domestic policy of one nation may greatly 
affect the foreign policy of another, for it will be increas- 
ingly true in the future, with nations as with individuals, 
that the liberties of one cease where they infringe the 
rights of others. 

Our problem is, what can be done to give life and 
action to the very thing itself—to all that is meant by 
“the international mind” ; how it can be made to become 
part of the policy of every manufacturer and shipper, 
editor and author, and of the men and statsemen who 
make the policy of each nation and guide its destinies, so 
that each of the former’in his dealings with merchants 
of other nations will look upon them as “co-operating 
equals in the development of commerce and industry” ; 
that the editorial writers and authors will carry with 
them the responsibility of not antagonizing similar 
forces in other nations; and that members of parliament 
and statesmen in every country will have this great sen- 
tence so much in mind that so far as conditions permit 
they will consider their speeches and discussions with 
relation to the effect they will have on the deliberating 
bodies of other nations “who are friendly and co-operat- 
ing equals in aiding the progress of civilization” and 
of permitting the happiness and liberty of mankind. 

There are many channels through which this great 
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sentence can be made to have an influence on the world, 
especially upon the rising generation, which should be 
the world’s best hope, for we know that today thinking 
men and women in all nations are, next to the great war, 
giving more serious thought to all that is meant by “The 
International Mind” than to any other subject, since it 
would seem that only by the development of this “Mind” 
of the very thing itself can the world be freed from the 
curse of war. 

Therefore I feel that the following ideas are timely, 
and that they will appeal: 

“INTERNATIONAL MIND” ALCOVES FOR LIBRARIES.— 
These “Alcoves” (and I quote Dr. Butler’s word) 
would be simply a few shelves set apart in every public 
library on earth, where would be gathered books and 
papers and pamphlets on the subject of The International 
Mind and I[nternationalism—everything, in fact, which 
tends to bring nations closer together, each section hav- 
ing a sign in display type, “The International Mind Al- 
cove.” ‘This would arouse attention and create interest, 
and to this section would be gathered an increasing num- 
ber of citizens interested in International Good Will, who 
would become acquainted with each other, and possibly 
oo local societies to help make the thing itself pos- 
sible. 

Dr. Butler says: “Such a plan as you suggest for libra- 
ries would be very practical, and doubtless contribute 
with some speed to the accomplishment of the end which 
you have in mind. Were such Alcoves established in 
libraries, both the Division of Intercourse and Education 
of the Carnegie Endowment and the American Associa- 
tion for International Conciliation would be only too 
happy to supply them regularly with material of interest 
to readers.” 

With such high approval and so generous an offer of 
material, surely every library will give this idea serious 
consideration. 

In these alcoves would be found literature in many 
languages, with appeals of the best thought of the world 
to others of the world’s best minds. Those who were in- 
terested in this great work, who patronized these alcoves 
and were doing what they could to spread this new gos- 
pel, would realize that men and women in every race 
under heaven were in countless villages, towns, and cities 
doing the same thing. Surely this would in time arouse 
a feeling which would make itself felt each succeeding 
year yet more forcibly. 

Universities, colleges, and high schools of the world 
can well follow this example, and in addition should in- 
culeate the thinking necessary for the formation of the 
International Mind, so that the thinking men and women 
of the nations who are so largely trained in those institu- 
tions would have their minds moulded in the process. 

Then there is newspaperdom, including magazines, 
with their vast power and influence—a column in the 
daily papers, and portions in the smaller papers, to have 
the caption, “The International Mind,” and have copy 
furnished them by an organization for that purpose. No 
doubt the organizations mentioned by Dr. Butler could 
arrange for such service. 

“Boiler plate” would be of immense value in distrib- 
uting information of this nature to every fireside in the 
world. 

The New Hampshire Peace Society has already sent a 
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circular to every librarian in that State outlining the ad- 
vantages of these Alcoves. Will not other State Peace 
Societies follow its example? 





KRAUSE’S PROPOSITION FOR A EURO- 
PEAN LEAGUE OF STATES 


| Cray MacCautey, of Tokyo, Japan, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Peace Society in Japan and 
also a counselor of the Japan Peace Society, has kindly 
sent to us three articles of his appearing in The Japan 
Advertiser, January 30-31 and February 1, 1917. The 
articles set forth the contribution of Karl Christian 
Friedrich Krause, a professor of philosophy in Berlin 
over one hundred years ago. 

Krause was born in 1781 and died in 1832. Influ- 
enced by Kant’s Essay on Perpetual Peace and by a deep 
interest in the problems of international peace, he pub- 
lished in the months of June and July, 1814, in Berlin, 
in the Deutsche Blatter, dated May 24, “A proposition 
for a European League of States, as a basis for universal 
peace, and as a just defense against all attacks upon the 
inner and outer peace of Europe.” After elaborating 
what he believed to be the conditions under which the 
proposed European League should be formed, Krause 
ventured a definite statement of the main articles which 
he believed should be embodied in its constitution. The 
following series of articles Krause conceived to be the 
main factors needed for the perfection of the Holy Alli- 
ance, then actively coming into existence: 


I 


The States which are entering this League of Nations 
should unite for the purpose of making authoritative 
among themselves, in its complete comprehension, the 
principle of right. 


II 


Consequently, they should, first, agree to formulate 
and to sanction a Code of National Right, then to organ- 
ize their own relationship in accordance with this code; 
to seek to develop this code continuously by common 
cooperation ; to maintain and to protect it in all its parts 
against inner and outer attack, through watchfulness 
and care and by debate, and, if need be, by the legitimate 
use of force. The chief articles in this body of legisla- 
tion for the nations should provide that: 

a. Every separate people or State is a fully equal, 
equally justified, member or “person” in this League for 
National Right. Each State should enjoy its rights and 
should receive the protection of the League, independ- 
ently of the numbers in its population or of the magni- 
tude and position of its territory. The States compos- 
ing the League should be bound together as thoroughly, 
equally free sovereignties; as such their governments 
should all be of equal rank; all equally justified; all 
_ before the law and the judgment of the federated 

nion. 

The government of the League as such, therefore, can 
never be personally monarchic, but only so far a mon- 
archy as the League governs itself by the unity and 
equality of its law. 

b. The States of the League should reciprocally guar- 
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antee among themselves wholly equal rights to their own 
territories and a mutual hospitality of intercourse; also 
they should assure for all fully equal rights to common 
waterways, to all interior lakes and seas, and to the 
ocean so far as the power of the League might extend. 

c. The association of each people, or nation, with the 
League should be wholly voluntary, and just as volun- 
tary should be its release from the Union. But each of 
the nations should be required to fulfill whatever obliga- 
tions relating to national rights with which it had origi- 
nally bound itself to the League. The League, however, 
should not have power to exclude any of its members 
who have violated the fundamental agreement of the 
Union, except in consequence of a judgment given in 
accord with the League’s original covenant. 

d. The States in the League might invite or induce 
other States to come into their Union; but this induce- 
ment should be made only under conditions of freedom ; 
never violating another people’s free will or disturbing 
their social development; never putting them under 
guardianship in the names of right or compelling them 
by force to enter the League. 

e. The States of the League should concede to all 
other peoples their inherent, natural right, wholly apart 
from a consideration of their membership or non-mem- 
bership in the Union. 

f. The peoples united in this League should give 
themselves—wholly without reference to compulsory 
right, or to self-advantage, or to defense under peril, or 
by impulse to revenge—to the furtherance and protec- 
tion of all their rights. They should acknowledge as 
unconditionally valid the legal, judicial decisions of the 
League, given by a common court, concerning any mat- 
ter of dispute relating to rights or matters of justice. 
And they should promise to accept such judgment with- 
out reserve ; let the dispute be with a State that is within 
the League or outside it. 

Consequent upon observance of this obligation a last- 
ing peace would prevail among the States of the League, 
as such, and no separate State would initiate war with 
a people outside the Union. There would be no appeal 
made beyond the judgment of the League court. A State 
that would not accept the decision of the League court 
would be excluded and become an outer State in relation 
to the League. 

g. The States of the League, further, should be 
pledged to assure, to protect and to defend, with their 
united power, all the rights of the several States and the 
rights of the League itself against every other State or 
coalition of States ; also to conclude and to ratify special 
defensive and offensive alliances in case of war, in ac- 
cord with the condition of the League and of its compo- 
nent States and with regard to the circumstances exist- 
ing at the time. 

But only the whole League should have authority to 
declare war or to make peace, and it should do this only 
by public proclamation in the name of the League. 


III 


The contracting allied States should create a League 
court. This tribunal should pass judgment in freedom 
in accordance with the law of the nations—such as has 
been indicated in preceding articles—following an open 
and regular investigation consequent upon formal com- 
plaint and a considered defense. 
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The judgment of the League is a judicium parium. 
And it should not impose punishment. It should lay 
before a State under judgment the conditions to which 
it must conform if it would remain a member of the 
League. 
conditions exclusion from the League would follow. 


IV 


The leagued States should guarantee, reciprocally, 
with their united powers pledged, the fulfillment of the 
requirements of their legal code and the judgments of 
their League court. 


vV 


The League should create for its legislation and for 
the case of all relationships under national right a per- 
manent Federal Council. This Council should deliber- 
ate over the farther development of the League within 
the whole province of national right; it should make and 
publish new laws and put them into operation. 

The government of the League should lie in the Fed- 
eral Council only. The Council should consist of the 
sovereign personalities of the supreme government of 
each of the States of the League—that is, of the ruling 
persons, princes, or nobles or the presidents of the States. 
And these representatives, either in person or by am- 
bassadors having full powers, should continuously appear 
in the sessions of the Council and serve the interest of 
the League. 

But each State should have only one representative in 
the Council or, at most, only one vote. As members of 
the Council all representatives should have equal right; 
none given preference, whatever names or signs of dis- 
tinction they might otherwise have—no primes inter 
pares. Therefore, this Federal Council should have no 
presidents. 

In the private relations of the governments included 
within the League there might be orders of rank and 
preferences of honorary titles; also the several States as 
separate States might maintain relations with other 
. States by the service of ambassadors and like officials. 


VI 


This Federal Council might announce to all nations 
that the League aims at the establishment of a perfected 
status of human right among all the earth’s peoples; 
that it seeks to realize an ideal of international justice; 
consequently to bring about the cessation of war; indeed, 
to advance a higher development of all human affairs 
and institutions, so far as they can be advances under 
the conditions of human right. Therefore, the Council 
would regard as within its province the hearing and 
testing of all propositions for the betterment of the sepa- 
rate States and of the League, as such; also for the ad- 
vancement of science and art and of education and of 
religion ; all these things, however, only so far as they 
could be promoted in harmony with right and in accord 
with the free moral evolution of men and humanity. It 
might be within the province of the Council, also, to 
spread among the States knowledge of generally useful 
agencies, and then, after a wide acceptance of them, to 
introduce them into the Federal legislation. 
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Vil 


The decisions of all-inclusive effect made by the Fed- 
eral Council should have the force of law only by the 
unanimous consent of the States. But if in consequence 
of debate over such matters as those affecting only single 
States a division of judgment should occur, then, so far 
as the fundamental agreement of the Federal League is 
not harmed, the separate States might follow their own 
wishes. In case, however, the division should occur over 
questions or matters which radically concern the League, 
as such, the party being in the majority might submit to 
the minority the alternative choice of accepting the ma- 
jority vote or of giving up membership in the League. 
In case the minority would not concede to the majority, 
the Council might confer over the question, Whether it 
were not better to postpone the whole matter under de- 
bate rather than that the dissenting member should 
resign from the League? 


VIII 


In this eighth article Krause dealt with the choice of 
the working personnel or office-holders needed for the 
care of the various departments required for.the League’s 
work. He gave a series of practical suggestions that 
need not be repeated here. He added, however, that this 
administrative or executive body should be without any 
legislative authority whatever. Such authority in the 
first and last instance should lie wholly in the Federal 
Council. 


Ix 


The proposed League of European Nations, continued 
Krause, should be understood throughout the world as be- 
ing, above all, and essentially through all, just a League 
for human right—as being, in fact, just that. Krause 
would have had the League proclaimed as being resolved 
to perpetuate itself; to defend itself against all assaults 
from within and from without, and not to acknowledge 
for itself or for any of its constituent members any outer 
protectorate or guardianship. The League would carry 
its purpose forward for itself; but at the same time it 
would declare that every other people or nation on the 
planet is a brother people, a justified citizen of the realm 
of humanity upon the earth, be it near or far, little or 
big, rich or poor, mighty or weak, high or low in culture. 

Also Krause would have the League offer itself as 
mediator or arbitrator in all international differences 
within its own borders, or even outside them, and to be- 
come a friendly guide for the nations, seeking to prevent 
the incoming among them of differences which only the 
forces of war could end. It should be clearly seen, said 
Krause, that the League aims at no farther influence 
upon peoples outside its membership than that of a 
helpful sympathy and counsel. In this way the League 
would gain more than through a show of physical power. 
A favored people that would bear itself justly and kindly 
toward people less favored would be readily and grate- 
fully accepted as educator and sponsor. 

Moreover, the League should clearly and positively re- 
nounce every attempt to gain territory or population 
through fraud or war, either for itself or for any of its 
component States ; also that it would never acknowledge 
might as the basis of right. ; 
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In these two articles Krause discussed the question of 
the capital to be chosen and the language to be used for 
the common needs of the proposed League. Under the 
circumstances existing a hundred years ago, Berlin and 
the German language seemed to be most convenient 
agencies for serving these needs. 


Dr. MacCauley adds this note: 

In the magazine Die Neue Zeit (The New Age), a 
quarterly published in Prague, Bohemia, in the year 
1873, where I found the extraordinarily timely essay, 
from which I have drawn the articles here published, by 
courtesy of The Japan Advertiser, there is an editorial 
note to this effect : 

“This proposition of Krause’s is not given as an abso- 
lutely ideal offering for securing the right intercourse of 
the world’s nations; but it does bear upon the present 
(1873) unjust conditions prevalent among the peoples 
of Europe. Krause did not undertake the impossibility 
in his age of wholly setting aside war, but only to ad- 
vance the possibility for the nations, in most cases, to 
avoid war. 

“However, this proposal is fully ideal, so far as it puts 
forward and holds fast the principle that right should 
go before might; that, absolutely, might may not be 
made coincident with right in that the just State is sum- 
moned to protect the weak. Krause’s proposal is, also, 
ideal in that it is directed toward the ethical-religious 
sense—the noble side of men and of nations.” 
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w November 7 was announced the arrival at a Brit- 

ish port of Colonel House, head of the special com- 
mission which is to represent this country in the Inter- 
Allied Conference. Accompanying Colonel House are 
Admiral W. 8. Benson, Chief of Naval Operations; Gen. 
Tasker H. Bliss, Chief of Staff, United States Army: 
Oscar T. Crosby, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; 
Vance ©. McCormick, Chairman of the War Trade 
Board ; Bainbridge Colby, United States Shipping Board ; 
Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, representing the Food Controller ; 
Thomas Nelson Perkins, representing the Priority 
Board; and Gordon Auchincloss, as secretary. Mr. 
Crosby and Mr. McCormick are members of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society. 


. . . The words of the Hon. C. T. Wang, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Chinese Senate, cast some light upon the 
significance of the agreement recently entered into by 
the United States Department of State and the Japa- 
nese Special Mission headed by Viscount Ishii, as well 
as upon the formal protest of the Chinese Government. 
which followed. They are quoted from an article by the 
Rev. W. Reginald Wheeler (formerly a fellow-student 
of Mr. Wang at Yale University) in The New York 
Times Current History for November: 


With the strongly ingrained love for democracy and the 
firm belief in the necessity of subordinating military au- 
thority under the civil, in the character of our people, we do 
not hesitate for a minute to affirm that in China, just as it 
is in free and democratic nations of the world, constitution- 
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alism shall prevail over militarism. We, like the Entente 
Allies, have time on our side. We shall have to make the 
same sacrifices for the final victory of constitutionalism and 
democracy as they are making in their titanic struggle on 
the battlefield of Europe. Let us resolve that we will. 

In this vital struggle where shall America, the champion 
of democracy, stand? We entirely agree with Mr. Milliard 
in his views expressed through the editorial columns of his 
paper [Milliard’s Review] on July 28, which we will repro- 
duce here for emphasis: 

“A primary requisite is that, as between reversion to an 
archaic monarchy, or the retention of a military oligarchy, 
or a graduated advance toward genuine republicanism, the 
influence of the United States ought to be thrown definitely 
to bring about the last-named. /f this leads to quasi-inter- 
ference with Chinese politics, then that responsibility must 
be faced. [The italics are our own—Eds.] It is becoming 
rather ridiculous, at a time when America is engaged in a 
world war, when the whole life of the American people is 
being readjusted to meet these war conditions, and with the 
avowed principal object of saving democratic principles of 
government from being smothered by autocratic militarism, 
that the power and influence of the United States should be 
applied in one place abroad, and should not be applied in 
another place abroad; that direct American assistance 
should be accorded to some nations that are trying to cast 
off the yoke of autocracy and be denied to other nations 
that are making the same office.” 

At any rate, neither France nor Great Britain. we take it, 
would raise any objection to America giving substantial 
aid to China. By process of elimination, Japan is the only 
power left whose attitude is doubtful. Will she object or 
will she not if the United States renews her open-door pol- 
icy? If she objects, and does not wish China to grow strong 
and united and to establish and develop liberal and demo- 
cratic institutions, then, as Mr. Milliard puts it, “It is very 
important for China to know it, and for the United States 
to know it.” In view of the repeated assurance given both 
by the Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs and the Japa- 
nese press, we are rather persuaded that if the United States 
renews the open-door policy at this juncture Japan is likely 
to fall in with it. 


Mr. Wang adds a second and third suggestion for 
assistance to his country that can well be rendered by 
the United States. These are money and industrial 
experts. 


From the same magazine we take the following 
singularly clear exposition of the German meaning in 
the stipulation they have made for “freedom of the seas.” 
As they have too plainly said, they do not mean that free- 
dom to trade around the world which Great Britain 
has, with her navy, guaranteed to all the nations of the 
world these many years past. What they do mean, as 
here given by Count zu Reventlow, at a public meeting 
in Berlin in March, 1917, in a paper which, there is 
every reason to believe, was carefully censored by gov- 
ernmental authorities, is “another story,” as we see: 


What do we Germans understand by the freedom of the 
seas? Of course, we do not mean by it that free use of the 
sea which is the common privilege of all nations in times of 
peace—the right to the open highways of international 
trade. That sort of freedom of the sea we had before the 
war. What we understand today by this doctrine is that 
Germany should possess such maritime territories and such 
naval bases that at the outbreak of a war we should be able, 
with our navy ready, reasonably to guarantee ourselves the 
command of the seas. We want such a jumping-off place 
for our navy as would give us a fair chance of dominating 
the seas and of being free of the seas during a war. 
[Cheers.] The inalienable possession of the Belgian sea- 
board is therefore a matter of life and death to us, and the 
man is a traitor who would faint-heartedly relinquish this 
coast to England. Our aim must be not only to keep what 
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our arms have already won on this coast, but sooner or later 
to extend our seaboard to the south of the Strait of Calais. 


. . . Stating that our Allies look to us to make up 
the 220,000,000 bushel shortage in the wheat crop, of 
which we would normally be able to supply but 88,000,- 
000, the United States Food Administration issues this 
appeal to the individual consumer who would render 
patriotic service to his country: 


There are 100,000,000 of us using an average of five 
pounds of wheat flour a week per person. If you, by the 
hundred million, use only four pounds a week—one pound 
less—we can ship those 132,000,000 other bushels of wheat 
that are now lacking. And your pound is easily saved: 

By having one wheatless meal a day—more, if you can— 
eating rye bread, corn bread, barley bread, and other kinds, 
instead of wheat bread, and by serving less pie and cake. 

By ordering your bread a day in advance; then the baker 
will not bake too much and have it go stale. 

By cutting the loaf on the table as each slice is needed ; 
then none will go stale. 

By making into puddings or toasting every crust or piece 
that does go stale. 

You are the guard over the soldier’s ration; he will attend 
to the enemy. 


The President’s word to the people anent the 
work of the Food Administration is in part as follows: 


To provide an adequate supply of food both for our own 
soldiers on the other side of the seas and for the civil popu- 
lations and the armies of the Allies is one of our first and 
foremost obligations, for if we are to maintain their con- 
stancy in this struggle for the independence of all nations 
we must first maintain their health and strength. The solu- 
tion of our food problems, therefore, is dependent upon the 
individual service of every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. The great voluntary effort. in this direction 
which has been initiated and organized by the Food Admin- 
istration under my direction offers an opportunity of service 
in the war which is open to every individual and by which 
every individual may serve both his own people and the 
peoples of the world. 

We cannot accomplish our objects in’this great war with- 
out. sacrifice and devotion, and in no direction can that sac- 
rifice and devotion be shown more than by each home and 
public eating-place in the country pledging its support to the 
Food Administration and complying with its requests. 


Before the counter revolution in Russia set the 
country in renewed confusion, M. Noulens, French 
Ambassador to Russia, uttered a warning to his people 
to beware of such results of German intrigue in the 
new republic. German propagandists were endeavor- 
ing, he declared, to arouse suspicion in Russia toward 
the other Allies, with the evident purpose of tricking 
the new government into negotiating concessions to 
Germany, or, failing this, to sow the seeds of division 
in the ranks of the Allies. Speaking for his fellow- 
countrymen, as to their proper attitude at this time, he 
said: 

We want the peace of tomorrow to enable everybody to be 
left free to live freely, and to give humanity the oppor- 
tunity of developing its moral and material patrimony. It 
is because the German peace does not present these guaran- 
tees that we refuse to reply to the tortuous offers that may 
be made to us. As confident in our Allies as we are in our- 
selves, we shall never consent to negotiate at Russia’s ex- 
pense. She can feel certain that on the day when peace is 
concluded, her interests will be safeguarded as well as ours. 
The press must be sufficiently clear-sighted to warn public 
opinion against the perfidious insinuations of German prop- 
aganda. 
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A resolution recently introduced in the British 
House of Commons brought forth much enlightening 
comment on the purposes of the leaders of that nation. 
The resolution provided that, if satisfactory guarantees 
could be obtained for the independence and restora- 
tion of Belgium and the evacuation of other occupied 
territory, no obstacles should be placed before the pre- 
liminaries toward negotiations for a peace settlement 
which should embody an equitable solution of the 
Alsace-Lorraine problem and the devising of effective 
international machinery for averting future wars. Mr. 
Lees-Smith, who proposed the resolution, held that 
public and secret agreements between the Allies had 
gradually added to the original purpose of the war 
until it had lost its original character entirely. He in- 
stanced schemes for a commercial boycott of the Cen- 
tral Empires, agreements to give Russia Constanti 
nople, for a French empire in Assyria, the carving of 
Asia Minor between France, Britain, Italy and Russia, 
and to take from Germany tracts of territory west of 
the Rhine, including the whole of the Saar Valley. 
Upon Mr. Lambert’s, the seconder, warning that the 
Allies must make up their minds to welcome Germany 
to the league of nations with open arms, a considerable 
uproar of “Nos” and “Nevers” is said to have broken 
forth, Mr. Ramsay McDonald, also supporting the 
resolution, declared that to restore Alsace-Lorraine to 
France would be “to hand her the poison cup of future 
trouble.” Mr. A. J. Balfour denied vigorously all state- 
ments of secret treaties with France in regard to the 
left bank of the Rhine. Mr. Asquith supported Mr. 
Balfour in stating that, whereas the Allies’ aims were 
unchanged and clearly stated, Germany’s were still in 
doubt, and that the fate of Poland and Armenia, as 
well as of many other peoples, was quite as necessary 
a matter of preliminary agreement before a conference 
was possible, as was that of Alsace or Belgium. 


Declaring false certain South American asser- 
tions that the Allies are planning an economic offensive 
against the Central Powers after peace is declared, Lord 
Robert Cecil, British Minister of Blockade, explained 
the fundamental facts from which such conclusions are 
deduced, thus: 


It is becoming daily more evident that after the war the 
Entente Allies will have to apportion raw materials with 
care, and will have to satisfy first their own needs, and 
then, if there is a surplus, they will have to consider the 
needs of neutrals. Only then will they be able to consider 
the question of allowing the Central Powers to have what 
remains, if anything remains. 

The longer the war lasts the less there will be to go 
round. That is an inevitable and essential fact of the pres- 
ent situation. These facts, it is evident, do not depend in 
any way on the Allies’ desire to use their power. The eco- 
nomic position of the Central Powers is, therefore, very pre- 
carious, and if the war goes on, I can see no prospect of any- 
thing but disaster for them after the war. 


. . . At the opening of the British War Savings Fund 
campaign, at Albert Hall, in London, last month, Pre- 
mier Lloyd-George declared that the ten, twenty or 
thirty years that would follow any peace which was less 
than a conclusive peace would breed destructive powers 
of unthink:hle horror and magnitude. 


“We must settle 
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this once for all,” he asserted, “or many of you here 
will live to see civilization perish on the earth.” Re- 
garding present peace prospects, he said: 

The way to shorten the war is to prepare as if the struggle 
were going to be a long one. I am not going to predict 
when the end of the war will come; no man in his senses 
would prolong it one hour if there were an opportunity for 
real and lasting peace. But it must be a lasting peace. It 
must not be a peace which would be the prelude to a new 
and more devastating war. 

I have been sc the horizon, and cannot see any 
terms in sight which would lead to an enduring peace. I 
feel that the only terms which are possible now would be 
terms which would end in an armed truce. I will say an 
armed truce ending in an even more frightful struggle. 
This war is terrible beyond all. But terrible as it is in 
itself, it is still more terrible in the possibilities which it 
has revealed of new horrors on land and sea and in the air. 


At a war meeting in Sheffield, England. recently, 
General Smuts advocated a new variant of the “scrap of 
paper.” He declared there to be but one great common 
war aim, the end of militarism, and added: 

We cannot make peace until the German war map becomes 
a “scrap of paper.” We cannot make peace while Germany 
sits with the fruits of her sin. She planned this deed of 
shame against Europe; she schemed in the dark and prepared. 
Germany must realize that this thing must not be. Her pre- 
vious wars had paid handsome dividends, but she must learn 
her lesson at last. She must not retain an inch of her war 
map at the end of the war. Let the Allies’ motto be, “No 
spoils to spoliators.” 


‘ The Vatican’s interest in preventing a union of 
Slovenes, Croats and Serbs into one nation is made 
clear by a writer in Unita, of Rome. While Russia’s 
Holy Synod was encouraging a union between the Cath- 
olic Slovenes and Croats which excluded orthodox Ser- 
bia, the Vatican was content. But a free Russia, with 
freedom of religion, raising no bar to the inclusion of 
the Serbs, is a disturbing factor. These two strong 
Catholic peoples, says the writer, divorced from cler- 
ical Austria and united with orthodox and schismatic 
Serbia, would be far from pleasing to the clericals at 
Rome. He claims this to be the explanation of clerical 
opposition to Italy’s joining in the war in 1915, and of 
the Vatican’s subsequent support of proposals to con- 
quer the whole of the Adriatic. In either case, the 
writer holds, “they hoped in this way to bring about 
an irreconcilable division between Italy and Slavia and 
to make Italian nationalism their ally against the Slav 
national movement, and to save Austria, the bulwark 
of the church.” 


. . . The famous German Reichstag peace resolution 
adopted by the majority parties in July last has only 
recently been made public in its entirety. It runs as 
follows : 


As on August 4, 1914, so on the threshold of the fourth 
year of war, the declaration of the Speech from the Throne: 
“We are actuated by no lust for conquest,” still holds good 
for the German people. For the defense of her freedom and 
independence, for the integrity of her territorial possessions 
(Besitzstand) did Germany resort to arms. 

The Reichstag seeks a peace by agreement, and the perma- 
nent reconciliation of the nations. With such a peace, forci- 
ble acquisitions of territory and political, economic, or finan- 
cial outrages are irreconcilable. 

The Reichstag also rejects all schemes based on an eco- 
nomic isolation and rivalry (Verfeindung) of the nations 
after the war. The freedom of the seas must be secured. 


Economic peace alone will prepare the ground for the peo- 
ples to live together in amity. 

The Reichstag will energetically promote the creation of 
international judicial organizations. 

So long, however, as the enemy governments do not agree 
to such a peace, so long as they threaten Germany and her 
allies with conquest and outrage, the German people will 
stand together as one man, will endure unshaken, and will 
fight until the right of itself and its allies to life and devel- 
opment is secured. 

In its unity the German people is invincible. The Reich- 
stag knows itself to be one in this with the men who in the 
most heroic warfare are defending the fatherland. The im- 
perishable gratitude of the whole German people is assured 
them. 


The resolution for the formation of a society of 
nations, passed by the National Convention of Radicals 
and Radical Socialists, meeting in Paris the last week 
in October, runs as follows: 


Resolwed, that a treaty of peace that closes the war must 
establish a society of nations into which may enter all those 
capable of contracting valid agreements, even thosé with a 
minimum of democratic institutions. The engagements shall 
respect and make respected the equal rights of little and 
great nations; 

That a world federation of the peoples may establish and 
maintain peace in the world if it is armed with the three 
powers, legislative, judicial, and executive, which will per- 
mit it to substitute finally the force of right for the right of 
force ; 

To require of all contracting nations submission to the 
laws and decisions of the international public authority and 
to institute finally, by grace of the force of all placed at the 


‘ service of each, penalties sufliciently drastic to prevent or 


repress all violations of the international constitution or any 
aggression from outside its domain. 


‘ That Armenia left under Turkish domination 
after the war would result in the imperiling of future 
peace in Europe, and that no mere reforms, but freedom 
only, will prevent that danger, is the declaration of the 
Delegation Nationale Armeniénne, which met in Paris 
in the latter part of October. In the Delegation’s state- 
ment on “The Armenian question and the Peace Con- 
gress” it is declared that Russian freedom brings to the 
fore the one solution of Armenia’s fate compatible with 
the victory of democracy, “the constitution of an au- 
tonomous Armenia, composed exclusively of the Ar- 
menian territories of the Ottoman Empire.” No ter- 
ritory is asked of Russia or Persia, but of Turkey only. 
This would include the present provinces of Erzeroum, 
Bitlis, Van, Diarbékir, Mamouretul-Aziz, and Sivas, 
with Cilicia, and the ports of Mersina, Alexandretta. 
and Trébizond thrown in. “The autonomous Armenia 
thus created would be under the protectorate of the 
powers.” This is intended to mean a collective protec- 
torate, tantamount to neutralization. It is pointed out 
that such a State would be both a buffer between Tur- 
key and Russia, Persia, Mesopotamia, and Syria, and 
a means of controlling absolutely the activities of the 
Bagdad Railway. Armenia would remain under the 
direct trusteeship of one of the protecting powers for 
a term of twenty-five years, or thereabouts, to be termi- 
nated “when financial, economical, administrative, and 
political stability is realized,” as in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines. It is asserted that there are now one and a half 
millions of native Armenians alive, despite the Turkish 
massacres, and it is pointed out that this is over three 
times the number of Greeks in Greece at the time that 
country secured its freedom. 
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. “We have been asked to state our war aims and 
the nature of our peace conditions,” said M. Ribot, 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs, recently before 
the Chamber of Deputies. “As has been eloquently said 
at a previous sitting, we did not enter this struggle with 
war aims.” He continued, in part: 


For forty-five years, in spite of the unhealed wound in 
our side, we had desired peace, and today, after all these 
hecatombs, after all the sacrifices of French lives which 
have followed the unjust provocation of which we were the 
victims, what is it that we require? I answered that ques- 
tion not without a certain pride, and, I hope, precision, a 
few years ago. What I said, gentlemen, was this: We want 
justice, and nothing more. 

France does not want conquests; she will do violence to 
no people. When we demand the restitution of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, what do we declare to the world? We tell them this: 
We are the champions of violated right. We have been the 
victims, and we ask the whole world to be one with us in 
making this just peace which we demand a durable peace, 
by the necessary preliminary action of blotting out the in- 
justice which was committed forty-five years ago, and which 
for forty-five years has lain heavily on us. If that condition 
is not complied with, then nothing is accomplished. It would 
simply mean a truce of a few years’ duration. 

I have also added: the restitution of Alsace-Lorraine does 
not suffice; we must have reparations. I said, just as the 
President of the United States said, it is not vengeance 
which we demand, it is not a penalty which we wish to in- 
flict on those who yet have violated all human laws and torn 
up all the documents to which they had affixed their signa- 
ture; what we want is right and justice. It is not an in- 
demnity which we wish to inflict on our beaten foes; it is 
the reparation of the criminal destructions which they have 
committed. And I also said—and I think we are unanimous 
on the subject—that we should want guarantees. We are 
not going to sign a peace which will oblige us or our children 
once more to run to arms. And I also say, as the President 
of the United States has said: “What would be the value of 
the signature of those who govern in Germany at the present 
time, if, backing that signature, there is not the very firm. 
the very unmistakable will of the German people itself?” 


‘ Attempting with pathetic earnestness to solve the 
problem, “Why have almost all the nations, whose friend- 
ship we sincerely desired, become our enemies?” the 
Berlin Vorwaerts, the great German Socialist daily, 
arrived at the conclusion that it is due to the fact that, 
owing to the constant struggle for supremacy on the 
part of various factions in Germany, the foreign policy 
of that government has not been firm enough, and, 
therefore, has been constantly misunderstood. It con- 
tinues : 

The German situation is a choice of either absolutism or 
parliamentary reform. This condition cannot continue to 
exist. As it is, we have an Emperor, who, according to the 
constitution, has the power to conclude peace; a Chancellor, 
who brooks no interference in carrying out his plans, but has 
no idea of foreign affairs; a Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, who is merely an assistant to the Imperial Chan- 
cellor; a Reichstag, which decides upon a peace program, 
and a parliamentary Council of Seven, which reviews and 
passes upon diplomatic notes. It is evident that the most 
important factors which bear upon our foreign affairs have 
not even been mentioned above. Should this state of affairs 


continue to exist? 
This situation must be cleared up, and the Reichstag 
should begin its duties along this line when it convenes. 


“Tdeas can be defeated only by ideas, and never by 
howitzers and torpedoes,” is the lonely ery of Maximilian 


Harden in a recent issue of Die Zukunft, speaking of 
the futility of the Stockholm Socialist Conference. 


“Tn- 
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stead of dreaming of a Stockholm miracle, think out a 
word-picture which will win souls for a peace in the 
making of which Germany will have her share. Miracles 
only happen when love in its holy strength is fructified 
by the creative spirit of humanity.” 


. . . A curious echo to the above is heard in the words 
of the American economist and statistician, Roger W. 
Babson, spoken recently before the Industrial Trade 
Conference : “Peace cannot be enforced. The world will 
never be safe for democracy until the economic causes of 
war are eliminated. Military autocracy cannot be de- 
stroyed until commercial and industrial autocracy are 
destroyed also.” 


“T should like to see a budget of millions—yes, 
billions—prov ided after the war for the cultivation of 
international fellowship,” says Bruce Barton, outspoken 
editor of Every Week. He proposes this venture as a 
remedy for the “vicious circle” of competing arma- 
ments, and continues: 


We might as well speak right out plainly on this matter. 
And the plain truth is that every people in the world has 
certain peculiar attributes that grate on the nerves of any 
other people. 

I myself am a direct descendant of the British Isles. As 
far back as I can trace, my people have been English or 
Scotch or Irish. 

Yet there are few human experiences that can so effect- 
ively irritate me as a short conversation with the average 
Kinglishman. 

Doubtless I grate on him as much as he on me; doubtless 
there are certain traits of mine that simply set a German 
or a Japanese on edge. 

It is not enough that we should merely agree not to keep 
a gun pointed at each other’s head. The thing for us to do 
is to spend some time and money every year getting to know 
each other better—in laying so broad and deep a foundation 
of mutual respect that the trivialities of character that 
divide us will appear as trivialities indeed. 

I would see an enormous international exchange of teach- 
ers and students after the war. 

I would bring a group of young newspaper men from 
every foreign country every year to work in our newspaper 
offices, and send hundreds of our newspaper men to other 
lands. The press, the great molder of public opinion, should 
have at its helm men who understand and appreciate the 
other fellow’s point of view. 

All this, of course, will cost money; and we shall be more 
likely to value it for that reason. 

The gods, as Emerson says, sell everything to men at a 
fair price. 

At a price of three billions a year for war preparation, 
they have sold us the most frightful war in history. 

At what price—when the war is over—can we buy a few 
hundred years of peace? 


A budget of $4,000,000 has been prepared by the 
National Young Women’s Christian Association War 
Council for work greatly needed in behalf of women 
and girls in the war zone and in the training-camp zones 
in America, where many girls and women are employed 
in telephone offices, shops, and the like. Practically the 
whole of the million dollars appropriated in this budget 
for “work in other countries” is to be used in France 
and Russia for American nurses and the dependent 
women and girls of the various centers of war activity. 
The budget entire is as follows: 


To cover: 


1. Hostess houses requested............+..00. ,000 
2. Emergency housing for the employed girl 
CORIRET TD GING) 66 cc cccvetccseccacis ,000 
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Camp and industrial centers: 
S. Work in other coumtries. .....cccccccscecs 1,000,000 
4. Increased staff: 
Headquarters war work........ $50,000 
Industrial centers (10 possibly). 125,000 
Hostess houses and other cen- 
DU: ots oid aoa ie eiracahaee ee bea 250,000 
Recreation and Girls’ Workers 
Local Associations ........... 50,000 
Traveling expenses ............. 50,000 
——-— 525,000 
5. Foreign community work................6. 100,000 
6. National Board (headquarters and field)... 270,000 
7. Junior War Council, Patriotic League...... 50,000 
8. Publicity, including Magazine Patriotic 
DD. -.cnawt tithe heck dk ne eee 100,000 
9. Bureau of Social Morality Speakers........ 100,000 
10. Work in colored communities affected by 
DCM cas tewensabdene abibn wend inoue 200,000 
11. Emergency and miscellaneous.............. 255,000 
$4,000,000 


Russia’s need and the service we may render was 
the subject of an interview recently given to the press 
by Dr. Frank Billings, of Chicago, just back from Rus- 
sia, where he was ‘head of the American Red Cross 
Special Commission. He said: 


Russia’s greatest need today is sincere friendship from the 
outside. In her struggle for a constitutional and demo- 
cratic form of government, America can be of immense serv- 
ice, not so much in the way of gifts of money, but by letting 
the people of Russia know what is going on in this country, 
and what the United States is doing in the war. Russia is 
without any American news that is worth while. Most of 
what they hear about the United States in the war comes 
to them through pro-German propaganda, and is to the effect 
that this country is fighting for pecuniary gain; that the 
United States is a vassal of England, and that England 
wants to rule the world. They have not heard a word of 
President Wilson’s reasons why we are in this war. 

However, America is looked to by the Russians as their 
best friend. 


What is termed “The Acid Test” is submitted by 
the American Committee for Armenian and Syrian 
Relief, 1 Madison avenue, New York City, in the form 
of a Workers’ Bulletin, No. 7. Attention is here called 
to the fact that the channels for relief of these Eastern 
peoples is open, and that thus Americans have it in their 
power to save life as truly as if a child or helpless grown 
person were dying on their own doorsteps. Says this 
Bulletin further: 


We refrain from repeating in this bulletin the more ex- 
tended cablegrams, on the basis of which,*supplemented by 
the reports of eye witnesses, the following official minimum 
estimate was made of the number of destitute in the various 
fields dependent upon this committee: 





Region. Total number Of whom 

destitute. orphans. 
60s rennin ae erin dies 500,000 200,000 
Syria (including Palestine).. 1,200,000 75,000 
IR cic cdudasecane maint 350,000 100,000 
SEE <355 5% ben cAdaaevaweeen J 25,000 
DT nici kiedeeuaawnaeees.  Cisneees ey a 

Southern Mesopotamia .......  ......6. 

ee 2,140,000 400,000 


Since the above estimate was made, official reports indi- 
eating that as many as 700,000 Greeks alone have been de- 
ported in Asia Minor, would not only indicate that the above 
estimate of 500,000 of all nationalities, including Armenians, 
was conservative, but that the total for all the fields is prob- 
ably nearer 3,000,000 than 2,000,000, and that the total esti- 
mate of $30,000,000 needed is conservative. 
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A course of eleven lectures on “Current Develop- 
ments in World Politics” is being given in New York 
City by Norman Angell and Emily Greene Balch. Miss 
Balch is giving the first eight lectures and Mr. Angell 
the three concluding ones. Five different series are 
being held: Wednesday evenings at 8 o’clock; Tuesday 
afternoons at 3:30, and Saturday mornings at 11 in the 
Hotel McAlpin; Friday afternoons at 3:30 in the 
Women’s Club, 114 Pierrepont street, Brooklyn, and 
Friday evenings at 8 in the McKinley Square Casino, 
779 East One Hundred and Sixty-ninth street, the 
Bronx. “To meet the constantly increasing demand for 
an interpretation of events in world politics and to fur- 
ther the political education of those who feel the re- 
sponsibility of America’s new international réle,” are set 
forth in the program as the purpose of the course. 


The New England Director of the American 
Peace Society, Dr. James L. Tryon, announces that en- 
gagements may now be made outside of New England 
for any or all of his various lectures. These lectures 
have been delivered with great success before church, 
school, and social organizations in all the New England 
States. Several of his lectures are illustrated with 
stereopticon views. Arrangements for these lectures 
may be made with Dr. Tryon direct, at his headquarters, 
95 Exchange street, Portland, Maine, or through the 
national headquarters of the American Peace Society, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 





AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 
AMERICAN PEAcE Socrery 
New England Department 


PEAKING before the College Club, which met at the 

home of Bishop Brewster, in Portland, November 
?th, Director Tryon, in referring to the friendship of the 
English-speaking peoples, the subject upon which he 
was lecturing, said: “The strongest tie between our 
two peoples is not that of blood, but of language and 
literature, and a common conception of law and govern- 
ment. They can appeal to each other and work to- 
gether on principles which they both recognize and re- 
spect. That is why they see eye to eye in this war and 
why they are today fighting for democracy on the battle- 
grounds of Europe.” Dr. Tryon has recently spoken 
at Parsons Field Seminary, Porter and Cornish High 
Schools and Brighton Academy, Me., as well as before 
the Whitefield and Littleton High Schools and the Red 
Cross of Bethlehem, where he contributed his services 
for the benefit of the relief fund. He spoke twice at 
the Congregational Church at North Conway, New 
Hampshire. His engagements in the vicinity of Port- 
land included the Portland Equal Franchise League, 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, Stroud- 
water, and Bethany Congregational Church, South 
Portland. 


South Atlantic States Department 
With the advice and co-operation of the leaders in 


his field, the Director has recently sent out a letter to 
all friends of internationalism in that district, urging 
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a campaign for spreading the educational and inspira- 
tional influence of the ApvocaTE oF Prace. The letter 


follows: 
82 Bast 6TH St., ATLANTA, GA. 


Deak Friend: The American Peace Society supports ou 
Government in the present war. But when this awful war 
closes, as close it must, we desire a long era of peace to fol- 
low, so that the fruitage of religion and civilization may 
bless all people. President Wilson has wisely said that this 
can come only by the force of public sentiment. 

Here is our work: to crystallize and advance the senti- 
ment for world peace. 


HOW TO DO IT 


Our paper, the ApvocaTE or PEAcE, is one of the ablest of 
papers. Its editorials are masterly; its vision clear; its 
principles sound. We desire to place it in every college 
reading-room throughout the State and in every country 
preacher’s home, for in these schools and in these homes are 
to be found the very springs of a nation’s life. 

We ask you to contribute the small sum of two dollars 
towards this worthy object. 


Yours very truly, 
J. J. HALL. 


Central West Department 


Since the last issue of the ApvocaTe the Director 
has had numerous requests from the State of Minne- 
sota for literature hearing on the subject, “How should 
the world be organized so as to prevent wars in the 
future,” the subject recently adopted for debate and 
discussion by the High School Discussion League of 
Minnesota. A business meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Chicago Peace Society was held Tuesday, 
October 23, 1917, at the Union League Club. A full 
discussion of the affairs of the Society took place. The 
Director has acted as a team captain in the present 
big drive of the local Y. M. C. A. to raise $35,000,000 
in one week for use in welfare work among the soldiers. 
The Director had a most enjoyable and profitable con- 
ference with Pacific Coast Director Robert C. Root, 
when recently he passed through the city from Wash- 
ington to San Francisco. 


Pacific Coast Department 


The Director of this department ended his summer 
tour of the Middle West and some Eastern States with 
four speeches in Indiana, one at Friends’ Five Years’ 
Meeting, Richmond, Indiana, on “Christianizing Our 
Relations with the Orient,” and three at Friends’ 
Church, Winchester, Indiana, on “After the War: 
What?” “Looking Through the Golden Gate,” “Work 
for Young Friends.” 

Since his return home the Director has had numer- 
ous calls for aid from high schools that are preparing 
for debates on some one of the present phases of in- 
ternational affairs. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL PEACE LEAGUE 
Maine Branch 


The annual meeting of this Branch of the League 
was held at Bangor, Maine, on October 26, Alice May 
Douglas, of Bath, the secretary, presiding. A strong 
address was delivered before the meeting by Dr. F. 0. 
Mills, the pastor of the Chestnut Street Church, of 
Portland. Dr. Mills outlined the relation of internal 
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troubles to the external ones in which the nation is at 
present plunged, and stated his belief that much of the 
industrial unrest of the time is directly attributable 
to the immigrants’ feeling that their labor does not 
receive the protection from the authorities that is given 
to that of American citizens. A few remarks were made 
on this occasion by Dean Walsh, of the law school of the 
University of Maine, in the course of which he declared 
his belief that much of the strength of Germany, with 
which she has been able for so long to confront such 
tremendous odds, was due to her solicitude in the past 
for her workingmen, in providing a system by which the 
laborer may never fail to be placed in touch with work 
which he needs and with employers who need his serv- 
ices. He believed that the spirit of common national 
aims thus welded together between the laboring class 
and the government was second only in strength to the 
actual military machine of the German government, of 
which, indeed, it was an integral and most important 
part. 


New York Peace Society 


Members of the Society were recently circularized 
with the following letter signed by the new Secretary 
of the Society, Dr. Charles H. Levermore: 


To the Members of the New York Peace Society: 

The Executive Committee of your Society has recently 
honored me with an election to the office of secretary. 

In assuming the duties of that office, I hasten to unite 
myself with you and all other true American citizens in the 
patriotic support of our Government in the present war. In 
the enclosed leaflet I take pleasure in reaffirming, as my first 


executive action, the admirable utterances which embody an 


official declaration of our sentiments. Permit me to avail 
myself of this opportunity to offer to each and every member 
of this Society my personal greeting. 

This Society bears the name of the oldest Peace Society 
in the world. It occupies a strategic position for exerting 
a wide influence. It has a splendid record of effort and 
achievement, as its recent year-books witness. For this the 
Society owes much to the wisdom and tireless labor of my 
predecessor, Mr. William H. Short. 

But the future also invites to stupendous tasks. The need 
for educational enlightenment is greater than ever. In such 
a service, looking towards the triumph of democracy among 
nations leagued together to insure a just and righteous 
ead the New York Peace Society hopes to be increasingly 

elpful. 

Plans of action are being formulated, and I shall value 
words of suggestion and counsel from my associates. I 
searcely need to add that members and friends are always 
welcome at the rooms of the Society. 

Faithfully yours, 
CHARLES H. LEVERMORE, 
Secretary. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


Information has reached this country that a persis- 
tent propaganda is in progress in Germany, to the ef- 
fect that under the stimulus and direction of peace 
organizations in the United States a widespread move- 
ment for immediate peace is going on here. In view 
of this information, the Executive Committee of the 
Carnegie Endowment, at a meeting in New York on 
November ist, unanimously adopted the following reso- 
lution, which was subsequently cabled to all the coun- 
tries of the world: 
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The Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, assembled in annual meeting at Washington. 
D. C., on April 19-20 last, adopted the following resolution 
by unanimous vote: 

“Resolved, That the Trustees of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, assembled for their an- 
nual meeting, declare hereby their belief that the most 
effectual means of promoting durable international 
peace is to prosecute the war against the Imperial Ger- 
man Government to final victory for democracy, in ac- 
cordance with the policy declared by the President of 
the United States.” 

In view of recent events, emphasized by the widespread 
intrigues of the German Government to deceive and mislead 
the peace-loving people of the world, the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Peace Endowment unanimously reaffirms this dec- 
laration and pledges the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace to the loyal support of those courses of action 
that will assure early, complete and final victory for the 
arms of the allied forces. The path to durable international 
peace on which the liberty-loving nations of the world would 
so gladly enter, is now blocked by the blind reliance of Ger- 
many upon the invincibility of German military power and 
upon its effectiveness as an instrument of international pol- 
icy. This reliance must be broken before any other effective 
steps can be taken to secure international peace. It can 
only be broken by defeat. 

The Executive Committee of the Carnegie Endowment call 
upon all lovers of peace to assist in every possible way in 
the effective prosecution of the war which has peace and not 
conquest for its aim. 


James Brown Scott, Secretary of the Endowment, 
is now serving the Government in the capacity of Major 
and Judge Advocate, United States Reserves in Active 
Service, and has been detailed to the office of Provost 
Marshal General Crowder. He has been given an in- 
definite leave of absence by the Endowment, of which 
Dr. 8S. N. D. North is now Acting Secretary. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL CONCIL- 
IATION 


The quarterly report of the Society was issued March 
31. In its summary of activities for the last quarter 
there are mentioned five new pamphlets issued and four 
articles on hand for publication. The important an- 
nouncement is made that from now on the publications 
of the Society, formerly issued free, will be issued on 
subscription of twenty-five cents annually, or one dollar 
for five years. Six different books have been distributed 
in large numbers to clubs, libraries, etc., and in addition 
to these the Pan American Division has sent out three 
valuable works on Pan American relations, which it is 
hoped will subsequently be distributed also in Spanish. 
The Pan American Division has plans for an Inter- 
American magazine to be issued monthly, alternating 
in Spanish and in English. The first issue, to appear as 
the May issue, will contain nine articles of great inter- 
est at present, reprinted from recent American maga- 
zines. The Director reports considerable study during 
his recent visit to Brazil, Argentina, Paraguay, Uru- 
guay, Chile, and Peru of the cultural institutions in 
these countries, and particularly of the southern institu- 
tions. Many books were brought back by the Director 


and deposited in the New York Public Library. 
Wortp Peace FounpDATION 


The annual report for 1916 of the Foundation, re- 
cently issued, gives at length the many activities of that 
organization, including its work with student clubs, with 
the American School Peace League, and other organiza- 
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tions, to public libraries and reading-rooms. In sum- 
ming up his report the General Secretary makes in part 
the following statement : 

Because world peace presupposes world organization, it is 
fitting that the World Peace Foundation should devote its 
energies and resources to organizing a league of nations, 
which shall provide for the judicial settlement of disputes 
and penalize wars undertaken without resort to arbitration 
and conciliation. Such a league is the first step toward 
world organization and world peace. The establishment of 
the proposed league is as much a patriotic duty as a duty 
to humanity. Its success is as necessary to our own na- 
tional safety and prosperity as to the safety and prosperity 
of civilization. 


The Foundation announces the early appearance of a 
bi-monthly magazine to represent its organization, en- 
titled A League of Nations. Owing to the requirements 
of the Post-Office Department, this magazine is placed 
upon a subscription basis, the yearly rate being twenty- 
five cents, or five years for $1.00. Subscriptions may 
be mailed to the Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon street, 
Boston, Mass. 


LEAGUE TO ENFroRCE PEACE 


Through its thirty-two field secretaries maintained in 
the military cantonments and national military train- 
ing camps throughout the country, the League has ar- 
ranged for supplying to the men in training regular 
editions of a new publication entitled Trench and Camp, 
which takes the form of a weekly newspaper of eight 
pages. Four pages, says the League’s announcement, 
are prepared in New York, and consist of news of gen- 
eral interest. ‘These, in matrix form, are send to thirty- 
two newspapers in cities near the camps which are co- 
operating with the field secretaries. Four pages of local 
camp news are added and the paper is printed by the 
respective newspapers with appropriate headings for the 
camps where it is circulated. 


DEPARTMENT OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION OF THE NEW 
HAMPSHIRE WoMEN’s CHRISTIAN ‘TEMPERANCE 
UNION 


In a leaflet issued by Edith P. Flanders, State Super- 
intendent, the following declaration of the necessity of 
work on the part of the Union is made: 


We follow in Europe's footsteps in building up great army 
and navy defenses, and pretend, in the face of her colossal 
mistake, that it is to preserve peace. Congress has just 
appropriated for defense a sum stated to exceed in amount 
that of all the European nations combined for the past ten 
years. We are putting our trust in “an arm of flesh,” and 
forgetting that “with us is the Lord our God to help us and 
to fight our battles.” 

The Woman’s Temperance Union stands for spiritual 
ideals, and the Peace Department calls for workers devoted 
to the highest ideals in the face of bitter criticism, opposi- 
tion, and ridicule. New Hampshire is challenged today 
through you to begin a war against war, which shall never 
end until “peace on earth, good will to men” prevails and 
“nations shall not learn war any more.” 


LEAGUE FoR Democratic ContTROL 


This is the reincarnation of the Emergency Peace 
Federation, as it was known before the declaration of 
war. As stated publicly, its program is mainly one of 
objection and obstruction. Its demands at the time of 
its formation were: No conscription ; no lowering of in- 
come-tax exemption limit; freedom of speech, of assem- 
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bly, and of the press; full exemption of conscientious 
objectors; heavy taxes on war profits, and the conscrip- 
tion of wealth. The League contemplates the publica- 
tion of a weekly news bulletin to all who may apply for 
it at the editorial office, 120 Boylston street, Boston. 





JOINING THE ISSUE 


BALtTiImoreE, October 24, 1917. 


Sm: The author of the article in the October issue of the 
ApvocaTE oF PEACE entitled “The Dilemma of the Religious 
Objector” entirely misapprehends the situation. The “logi- 
cal dilemma” is within his own brain. To the man who re- 
gards God as supreme, and ali men as accountable to Him, 
there is no logical dilemma when mere human authority 
orders him to disobey God. His position is like that of a 
citizen of Virginia when he finds that a law of the State 
conflicts with a law of Congress. He appeals to the Su- 
preme Court, and yet is not disloyal to his own State. When 
Peter and John were commanded by their ruler not to speak 
in the name of Jesus, they answered, We ought to obey God 
rather than men. From that day to this, conscientious ob- 
jectors have from time to time stood fearlessly before the 
authorities, ready to suffer imprisonment or death rather 
than disobey God. Yet our critic says that “the very no- 
tion that the purposes of the United States Government can 
run counter to the purposes of God is ridiculous.” Does he 
believe in the infallibility of our Government? Is that not 
practically the same thing as the medieval doctrine that 
“the king can do no wrong?” That is the Kaiser’s position 
today—“Me and God.” We grant that the purposes of the 
U. S. Government are good. But does it follow that its acts 
are all wise and fair to all kinds and conditions of its citi- 
zens? Is it not liable to mistakes, and to be unjust to 
some? Can we be sure that all of its acts have the Divine 
approval? 

Our critic argues that the duty to bear arms in support of 
government follows from Christ’s injunction to “render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.” He fails to note that 
Christ was speaking to the question whether it was right to 
pay tribute to Cesar—a very different matter from bearing 
arms to take life. For the first two hundred years after 
Christ the Christians generally considered it wrong to bear 
arms, the usual answer being that of the Roman soldier 
who, when he was converted, said, “I am a Christian, and 
therefore I cannot fight,” and was executed rather than bear 
arms. Tertullian wrote: “In disarming Peter, Christ un- 
belted every soldier. He proclaims that he that uses 
the sword shall perish with the sword. Shall a son 
of peace take part in battle?’ Such was the view of the 
early Christians. 

But, again, our critic claims that Christ’s command to 
render unto Cesar the things that are Czesar’s implies that 
the commands of government are to be obeyed as far as they 
relate to outward conduct and not to spiritual matters. If 
this is correct as to one government, why not to other gov- 
ernments? And it would follow that our Revolutionary 
fathers should have obeyed their sovereign, and, in fact, that 
all the heroes of liberty were disobeying God in refusing 
obedience to their rulers. If, on the other hand, they were 
justified under the circumstances, where is the line to be 
drawn between right compliance with authority and right 
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refusal to obey? Must not the matter be settled for each 
man by an appeal to his own supreme court, the law of God 
as he understands it, the law written in his heart and con- 
science? There is no more loyal eitizen than the genuine 
religious objector, for, besides the sentiment of patriotism, 
he feels under religious obligation to obey the Government 
as far as he can. If he is ordered to do something in viola- 
tion of his conscience, he will simply decline and suffer the 
penalty without resistance; so that he cannot rightly be 
called disloyal, for he desires to serve in some way other 
than military. 

I suggest that our critic study the underlying principles 
of the Reformation and their logical development by Fox 
and Penn: the principle that the individual conscience must 
be free; that human law cannot make that thing right which 
by divine law is wrong; that religion cannot be divorced 
from conduct; that a man can only be known by his fruits, 
the Christian by manifesting the spirit of Christ, who went 
about doing good, showing forgiveness to his enemies and 
love to all men. Can war be carried on in this spirit? If 
not, we cannot, as loyal to Christ, be parties to war; at the 
same time, as loyal to our country, we submit to the penal- 
ties imposed by it, and pay our share of the taxes and take 
more than our share of the burden of relieving war sufferers. 
We believe that God can overthrow tyrants and bring about 
peace without calling on those who desire to live in the 
spirit of Christ to violate the law of love toward all men, 
even their enemies, and that he is the best citizen of earth 
whose citizenship is in heaven. 

JOHN C. THOMAS. 


[The writer of the article in question wishes to apologize 
if his phrase, “That the purposes of the United States Gov- 
ernment can run counter to the purposes of God is ridicu- 
lous,” is as ambiguous as the above writer makes it seem. 
His meaning was and is, “A temporal power cannot frustrate 
the will of God,” since the will of God is the spiritual in- 
finite. The writer would beg this reader and other readers 
to believe that his article was not written as a flippant de- 
fense of the Government, but as a sincere attestation of his 
faith in the power and permanence of divine wisdom and 
love. This faith is based upon the same foundation as that 
of the Psalmist who sang: “Though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil. for Thou 
art with me.” If the reader does not believe that perfect 
confidence in God is powerful, even in the “shadow,” or im- 
minence, of death (to others as to oneself), to avert all evil 
(either from or against oneself), then, of course, he will fin: 
no meaning either in the article in question or in this en- 
deavor to restate its meaning. If this is not accepted as a 
fundamental fact, from which all other facts may be orien- 
tated and by which their truth may be tested, then no 
amount of exegetical argument will prove anything, either 
for the writer or the reader. ] 


“The ApvocaTEe is a big help in overcoming the feeling 
which unwise pacifism has brought against us, and I shall 
send around my allotment of ApvocaTes to people who most 
peed to know what the American Peace Society in these days 
is like.’—From a New England member. 


“T am reading with a good deal of interest what is said in 
the ApvocaTE as to the attitude of the American Peace Socie- 
ties; this. in a general way, helps me in my work here.— 
F. Maddison, Secretary International Arbitration League, 
founded by William Randal Cremer, 39 Victoria street, Lon- 
don, S. W. 1. 
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ALL BOOKS LISTED HERE MAY BE OBTAINED, POSTAGE PREPAID, UPON APPLICATION TO THE AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY, COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


By Ex-Ambassador James W. 
New York. 450 p. Illus- 


My Four Years in Germany. 
Gerard. Doran Company, 
trated. 1917. $1.50. 

“There are too many thinkers, writers, and speakers in 
the United States; from now on we need the doers, the 
organizers, and the realists who alone can win this contest 
for us, for democracy and permanent peace!” The author 
uses these words in his “Foreword” as an expression of his 
own opinion. but, nothing daunted, our virile ambassador to 

Germany, till severing of relations, gives us nearly five 

hundred more pages of writing, and rather interesting writ- 

ing the most of it is. Mr. Gerard begins by telling us of the 
eight million five hundred thousand German effectives under 
arms, and of his firm belief that Germany will not break 
under starvation or make peace because of revolution. We 
are told that Germany offers no refuge politically for the 
reasonable men of liberal inclinations. The hope within 

Germany is, that such men may yet create a Liberal Party. 

This party must be something different from the Social 

Democrat party, which is for the most part made up of out- 

casts. Some of the more conservative of the social demo- 

crats, however, may by joining with the remains of the 

National Liberal and progressive party, and with the more 

liberal of the conservatives, make such a Liberal Party pos- 

sible. All this would be the more hopeful if a voluntary 
dissolution of the Centrum as a Roman Catholic party could 
be brought about. The first step in internal political re- 
forms in Germany is that the Chancellor and his ministers 
should be responsible to the Reichstag and bound to resign 
after a vote of want of confidence by that body. The present 
vicious system of voting in Prussia must end. He closes 
with the plea that there “must be no German peace.” The 
book gives the impression of a free and easy American hav- 
ing a breezy time with himself; as an example of this the 
author does not hesitate to call some of his visitors such as 

Miss Jane Addams and her fellow suffragists “cranks.” 

From the tone of the work, no reader of this book would 

suspect the writer of being a diplomat. 


Gearge D. 
173 p. 


Woodrow Wilson and the World’s Peace. By 
Herron. Mitchell Kennerley, New York City. 
1917. $1.25. 

Here is one who bitterly opposed militarism in the United 
States, writing from Switzerland a passionate eulogy of 
President Wilson for leading the American people into the 
war against the Central Powers. He explains his apparent 
inconsistency in the fact that Prussianism is the foe he has 
attacked consistently and constantly. He points to the fact 
that eight years ago he declared that “Prussian Germany did 
not belong to the category of civilized nations.” Especially 
interesting are his interpretations of President Wilson’s ad- 
dress to the Senate of January 22, 1917, and of the note to 
the belligerents of December 18, 1916, presented as they were 
written at the time these reached the public. In the light of 
subsequent events, they are remarkably shrewd and far-see- 
ing interpretations. His most valuable contribution here to 
American thought at the present time is the essay “The Pro- 
German Morality of the Pacifist,” wherein he reiterates his 
conviction expressed in “The Menace of Peace” (see 
ApvocaTE Book Reviews for October) that this war is in 
truth Armageddon and that he who is not with the Allies is 
against the spirit of Christ. He refuses to recognize Christ 
as the “Divine Absentee” in this war. “I do not mean,” he 
says, “that Christ is other than the Prince of Peace; he 
stands for a peace so profound, so determined and delectable, 
that it surpasses any experience or understanding of our 
mortal commoralty a peace proceeding from the 
conquest of life, ard not from evasion or compromise 
that will be reached through the capture and 
orchestration of all material and mechanic facts, all the 
natural and social forces, with which man has to do. 

Christ needs no invitation to the thick of the human strug- 

gle; he has never been absent from it. It was there he spoke, 

there he did his work. It is no less than a blas- 
phemy, no less than a besmirchment of his name, which 


places Christ apart from the battles of the day.” 
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A History of the Great War, Vol. II: The British Campaign in 
France and Flanders, 1915. By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
George H. Doran Co., New York. 247 p., with index and 
maps. 1917. $2.00. 

This monumental work is the second of a series in which 
Sir Arthur records very minutely the activities of the 
British Army on the Western Front. His first volume, cov- 
ering the events of 1914, chronicled the year of defense; the 
volume which is to follow the present one will be concerned 
with the year of attack (1916). The present volume is the 
history of the year of equilibrium. In a sense it is. there- 
fore, the least dramatic of the three, and yet the reader will 
not fail to find in its pages a story as thrilling in action as 
it is depressing in its summary of scanty results acquired 
at tremendous loss of life. The book begins with the minor 
occurrences that ushered in the year of 1915, the season 
when the activities of the British troops were painfully lim- 
ited by lack of ammunition. With March 10th commences the 
first great action at Neuve Chapelle and Hill 60. Closely 
following on this came the tremendous Second Battle of 
Ypres, lasting from April 22 to May 24, and begun by Ger- 
many’s first gas attack, which opened a gap in the Allied 
lines five miles in extent. The simultaneous though shorter 
action at Richebourg-Festubert is next detailed, and then 
come “The Trenches of Hooge.” It was during the fight in 
the latter district that, on July 30, the Germans first made 
use of liquid fire. The volume concludes with an account 
of the battle of Loos. Sir Arthur has, indeed, succeeded in 
arraying in appealing form the history of this year of bat- 
tles. While his chapters are flooded with detail as to troops 
and arms engaged, the names of the commanders, and much 
other information necessary to record, he has yet succeeded 
in making them exceedingly readable. Doubtless there is 
a bias in favor of the English arms which places its own 
interpretation upon the various gains and losses recorded, 
but there is every evidence, at the same time, that the in- 
tention of the author is to be scrupulously fair. Little of 
what the newspapers term “color” is to be found in this 
work, and certainly none is needed to make it impressive 
reading. The lurid light that illumines any such scrupu- 
lously exact record of the war comes straight from the bat- 
tlefield itself and is self-sufficient. Nearly every page of 
this book is a record of tens, and hundreds, and even thou- 
sands, of brave men who receive but a flash of immortality 
as they pass quickly into action, and are as instantly blotted 
out from the sight of man. 


The Christian in War Time. By Frederick Lynch, D. D., with 
additional chapters by Charles E. Jefferson, D. D., Robert 
E. Speer, D.D., William I. Hull, Ph. D., and Francis B. 
Clarke, D.D. Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 
and Chicago. 90 p. 1917. 75 cts. 


Such an array of PD. D.’s might well lure the unwary 
Christian, sore beset by the conflicts of the present day. 
What his emotions will be after a perusal of this near text- 
book of Christian inspiration it is difficult to say. We doubt 
that he will feel his spirit uplifted, his faith made sure, his 
knowledge of the goodness of the God he has served in less 
anxious days deepened and clarified. Here is only lukewarm 
common sense disguised as Christianity. Nothing evil ap- 
pears in these pages. There is nothing here that will soil 
the reader’s mind or sully his patriotism—for the most part 
only a despairing vacuity masquerading as the spirit of the 
Christ. 


The Challenge to America. By Arthur L. Weatherley. 14 p. 
No. 3 of “Messages for the Times,” published by the Free 
Religious Association of America, 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Peace Preparedness. By John Schuette. Procurable from 
the author, Manitowoc Savings Bank, Manitowoc, Wis. 


Rating the Several Sovereign Nations on a Basis Equitable 
for the Allotment of Representatives to a World Parlia 
ment. By Harry H. Laughlin. Reprinted from The 
Scientific Monthly for December, 1916. Procurable from 
the author, Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, New York. 
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